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Protest adds twist to Nov. 15 election 



Mariah Sampson, Linda Sampson and Sandy Sampson carry signs at a protest march in front of Nixyaawii Governance Center on Oct. 25. 

CUJ photo/Phinney 


Tribal Court issue also on ballot 


Voters will choose 
BOT, GC officers from 
among more than two 
dozen candidates 

MISSION - It's been brewing since late October and, 
barring the pot boiling over, the stew should be done 
at the end of the day Nov. 15 when polls close on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Or maybe not. 

Heads have been spinning over the last 10 days of 
October. 

Candidates were campaign- 
ing at two candidate forums 
held at Wildhorse, a protest 
(ala Occupy Wall Street) erupt- 
ed outside Nixyaawii Gov- 
ernance Center, protesters 
peppered Board of Trustees 
members at a General Council 
meeting, and to top it off, one 
of the candidates for General 
Council Chair had her picture 
in The Oregonian after she was 
apparently arrested at the Oc- 
cupy Portland protest. 

Twenty-five candidate names will be on the ballot, 
with a few declared write-in names as well, seeking 
re-election or election to all nine paid positions on the 
Board of Trustees, including the General Council chair 
seat. Thirteen candidates responded to a lengthy ques- 
tionnaire from the CUJ. Those responses, as submitted 
by the candidates, are posted on the CTUIR website 
(www.ctuir.org). While many of the candidates share 
concerns and priorities, a read through the Q & A draws 
several distinctions between the cast. Some of those 
responses are being used in this story. 

Even if all incumbents are returned, there will be 
at least one new BOT At-Large member since Althea 
Huesties-Wolf and two other candidates are hoping to 
unseat Treasurer Rosenda Shippentower. Protesters 
outside NGC and at the General Council meeting and 
in letters to the editor have targeted Shippentower for 

See Election twist. Page 46 


MISSION - A constitutional amendment before 
CTUIR voters Nov. 15 would formally document "rules 
of law" and provide "checks and balances" for Tribal 
Court, creating a Judicial Branch of CTUIR government. 

Judge Bill Johnson thinks its a no-brainer. 

"I encourage people to think about it and I urge them 
to vote for it," Johnson said. 

By passing the amendment, voters would create the 
Judicial Branch and ensure the continuation of "fair and 
just opportunity for decision making, free from political 
distractions or influence from one person or family." 

Judge Johnson said Tribal Court, in recent years, has 
come "dangerously close" to facing "infringement and 
influence" from people in high places. 

The amendment, the Judge said, will officially ac- 
knowledge what he's been doing on the bench since he 


began 30 years ago. Without the documentation, how- 
ever, a new judge could potentially turn justice from a 
"rule of law" to a "rule of man." 

"This Tribe has always demanded an independent 
court system. When we first created a modern court 
in the 1970s we demanded it be in the Comprehensive 
Plan and that's how it's been run, but we didn't put it 
in the Constitution and By-laws. It's time to do that," 
Johnson said. 

Johnson has presented the proposed amendment to 
the General Council Sept. 29 and to the general public 
gathered at the Senior Center on Oct. 19. 

For the most part, people agreed that it is a logical 
step. Some at General Council raised concerns, but 

See Judicial Branch. Page 49 


Nov. 15 Election 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
at Nixyaawii 
Gov. Center. 

Read Candidate 
Q & A 
responses: 
www.ctuir.org 
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CUJ News 


Louie Dick: ‘Cold, clean, pure water’ 


By the CUJ 

When he liked something he'd say "neat." He always 
wore suspenders and boots and braids. He spoke pas- 
sionately, especially about natural resources, and people 
listened to what he had to say. 

Recollections of how he talked about water vary, but 
for the most part people agree Louie Dick believed that 
"cold, clean, pure, healthy, sacred water" was the most 
precious resource and the key ingredient to a happy life. 

Dick, who died at the age of 76 on Oct. 19, 2011, made 
huge impressions on so many people for his natural 
resource beliefs, but also during his years in the Marines, 
in the Forest Service and in the Longhouse. 

Antone Minthorn, who met Sgt. Louie Dick, USMC, 
at Camp Pendleton in California, considered Dick 
a friend from his generation. Upon his return to the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation, Minthorn found Dick to 
be a committed part of a group re-establishing the Seven 
Drum religion. 

Said Minthorn, "Louie was a strong part of the 
cultural fabric that makes the CTUIR strong as a tribal 
nation." 

For all his life natural resources were his lifeblood, 
but water - 'Cho'osh' - was always the most important. 
He'll forever be known for his dedication to clean water. 

Jeff Blackwood, former Umatilla National Forest Su- 
pervisor, called Dick the "conscience" of the U.S. Forest 
Service and an anchor for our core values." 


"His message of the importance of cold, clear water 
began during a time when the forests were being heavily 
logged, roaded and grazed," Blackwood said. "I believe 
his message was at the heart of our agency change when 
more sustainable ways to manage the forests began to 
take hold." 

At his retirement party in 1985, Dick presented the 
Forest Service with a hand-painted elk hide stretched 
out on a pole frame he and his family had made. It was 
a reminder to protect traditional Indian cultural values 
and provide - once again - "cold, clean, clear" water for 
generations to come. That elk hide, which hangs in the 
Forest Service office in Pendleton, likely will accompany 
FS employees when they make their new home on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation next year. 

Dick as much as established Tiicham Conservation 
District on his own and served as its chairman for sev- 
eral years. 

Terry Johnson from the Natural Resources Conser- 
vation District remembers when Dick was pushing for 
the District. 

"He sat patiently with me for many hours by my 
desk while we worked on putting Tiicham together," 
Johnson recalls. "I kept calling it the Tiicham Soil and 
Water Conservation District until he touched me on the 
arm, leaned forward and said, 'You're not listening to 
me. Tee-chum means the earth, the land, the country and 
ground, including all that is natural, historical, cultural 
and spiritual Tiicham is the whole earth and everything 


on it, not just soil and water. It should just be Tiicham 
Conservation District.' He had finally gotten through 
to me and we changed the name." 

Johnson said Dick "walked the walk" when Tiicham 
took a gamble and used most of its savings, plus a loan, 
to purchase livestock and rent pastures. Indian Country 
Livestock was created and opened up to investors. 

"Louie put his money where his mouth is and 
invested $15,000 of his own money plus most of his 
equipment into Indian Country Livestock and was its 
largest shareholder by far and became its chairman," 
Johnson said. 

Bev Kopperud from the Umatilla County Soil and 
Water Conservation District called Dick the "epitome 
of a Native American with his respect for the ways of 
his tribe and his life's work in preserving the water and 
land for the future of his people." 

In 2009, at the Oregon Association of Conservation 
District's annual convention, the Umatilla SWCD hon- 
ored Dick for his work as a director for 12 years and for 
his role in founding Tiicham. He was presented with a 
mural painted by Marie "Butch" Dick, Louie's wife, on 
a deer hide attached to a walking stick. 

"Louie was a man of few words. If asked what he 
wanted for the environment he always said 'cold, clean, 
pure, healthy water' and not much more but you knew 
what he meant," Kopperud said. 

Still, said Gary James, manager of the Tribes' Fisheries 

See Louie Dick. Page 51 



Above, Louie and Marie Dick participate in the Westward Ho! Parade at the Pendleton Round-Up. 
At right, Louie is presented with one of the numerous awards he received from various agencies 
and organizations. 
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CUJ News 


3D ‘Immortals’ coming to a theater near you 


Wildhorse Cineplex 
opening Nov. 11 


MISSION - The brutal and blood- 
thirsty King Hyperion and his murderous 
Heraklion army are rampaging across 
Greece in search of the long lost Bow 
of Epirus. With the invincible Bow, the 
king will be able to overthrow the Gods 
of Olympus and . . . 

Get ready for "Immortals," the first 
3D movie that will play Nov. 11 when 
the Wildhorse Cineplex opens on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Gary E. George, Wildhorse CEO, said 
there will be five movies playing, but he 
won't know the names of three of the 
shows until all the i's are dotted and t's 
crossed with a firm that buys movies in 
bulk for some 200 theaters around the 
Northwest. 

In addition to Immortals, George 
knows the second movie will be Jack & 
Jill. The other three movies will be chosen 
from the following: Puss N Boots, Tower 
Heist, Harold & Kumar's 3D Christmas, 
In Time, Paranormal Activity 3, and 
Footloose. The week after that look for 
TWIGHLIGHT Saga at the Wildhorse 
Cineplex. 

The first movie on Nov. 11 will start 
at 4 p.m. with other movies strategically 
staggered in the remaining theaters. 

Meanwhile, Wildhorse is anticipating 
approved credit applications with com- 
panies like Warner Brothers, Sony and 
Paramount on their guidelines, including 
the number of weeks a show must run. 
For the most part, movies will be avail- 
able on one of Wildhorse' s five screens 
(two 3D) for three to eight weeks. 

The biggest and newest blockbusters 
will be shown on the largest screen in 
stadium seating that will accommodate 
270 people. Other seating capacity 



Gary George, CEO at Wildhorse Resort & Casino, stands midway up the stadium seating in the largest theater room. The seating capacity in each room 
ranges from this one with 270 seats for newer movies to the smallest at 49 seats for movies that have run their course. cuj photos/Phinney 


varies, with the smallest, likely for the 
movies that are at the end of their run, 
at 49 seats. 

The 28,000 square foot Cineplex isn't 
limited to theaters. As you walk in the 
doors on the west side of the building, 
an entertainment center for tykes (potty 
trained to 15 years old) will include a 
jungle gym like play structure and other 
activities for the older youth such as an 
X-box, Playstation and Wii. 

Next door is an arcade equipped with 
coin operated games like pinball and 
Golden Tee for older teens. 

Wildhorse will operate and manage 
the Cineplex with the casino's MIS staff 
trained to operate and maintain digital 
movie equipment, and the Food and 
Beverage Department will oversee ticket 
sales and concessions. 

Over time, Wildhorse will be recruit- 
ing and hiring 21 people, which will 
include a manager. 


Hours and Prices 

Admission: 

Adults $9/ 3D $11 
Child (under 11) $7.50/ 3D $9.50 
Seniors (55+) $7.50/ 3D $9.50 
Matinee (1-6 p.m.) 

Adults $7.50/ 3D $9.50 

Hours: 

Mon-Fri (3 shows) 4, 7, 9 p.m. 
Sat, Sun & holidays (4 shows) 1, 
4, 7, 9p.m. 



The lobby is painted in hues of purple. 



Interior design in hallway leading to lobby. 


FishCo: ‘There’s excitement on the river’ 



A crew from American-Canadian Fisheries guts salmon for FishCo. contributed photo 


By the CUJ 

WHITE SALMON - Following a pilot 
test in September, leaders from four trea- 
ty-fishing tribes, are satisfied that they 
can meet the waste water requirements 
of the city of Bingen and Washington De- 
partment of Ecology for a fish processing 
facility along the Columbia River. 

FishCo, a corporation established in 
2010 by the four tribes (Umatilla, Yaka- 
ma. Warm Springs and Nez Perce), hired 
a Bellingham, Wash., seafood-processing 
company called American-Canadian 
Fisheries to conduct the test for heading 
and gutting fall Chinook salmon at the 
8,000 square-foot facility constructed 
in 2006 by the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Operating under a 10-day permit 
from the Washington DOE, American- 
Canadian followed parameters set out by 
the City of Bingen to see if waste water 


from the facility could be handled by the 
city's wastewater treatment pipeline to a 
treatment facility in White Salmon. 

Harris Teo, FishCo manager during 
the test period, said all went well. 


"Some feared that the FishCo process- 
ing would overwhelm the (wastewater) 
facility but I can say that didn't occur," 
Teo said. 

Jan Brending, Administrator for the 


City of Bingen, said she expects a meet- 
ing in November with FishCo represen- 
tatives and consultants to discuss the 
results of the pilot test. 

"We haven't seen any results back 
from that yet," she said about the pilot 
test. "I believe CRITFC (Columbia River 
Inter-Tribal Fish Commission) and Fish- 
Co and the two cities will meet and talk 
with the consultants about what steps 
we need to take next to move the process 
forward." 

Although Teo said there appeared to 
be no impacts to the waste water line, 
Brending wasn't so adamant. 

"There will be impacts to the treatment 
plant, but we don't know how significant 
they will be," she said. "The (pilot test) 
studies are being done to verify the find- 
ings made in various reports." 

The findings from reports and the pilot 

See FishCo completes pilot test. Page 44 
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CUJ Opinion 



Candidates Shawna Gavin and Rosenda Shippentower, left, watch as protesters march in front ofNixyaawii 
Governance Center. Here they are led Leila Spencer and her daughter, Brosnan, with members of the 
Sampson family and Corrine Sams trailing. 



Cathy Sampson-Kruse, a candidate for 
General Council Chair, was arrested at the 
Occupy Portland protest Oct. 30. 

Oregonian Photo 



Protesters from left, Carl Sampson, Annette Sampson, Cathy Sampson-Kruse and Leila Spencer 
huddle in cold temperatures Oct. 25. 
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Protesters said they were concerned about 
education for young people. 



John Bevis, a write-in candidate for General Council Chair, speaks at a candidates’ forum Oct. 26. 



A mix of words and actions as election nears 


uriouser and curiouser," said Alice while the Cheshire 
Cat just grinned that mischievous grin. 

Things are a bit strange these days, but there's not 
so much to laugh about as the Nov. 15 election looms and eli- 
gible CTUIR voters will be faced with the challenge of choosing 
eight members of the Board of Trustees and the four General 
Council officers. (Voters also will be asked to decide whether 
or not to amend the Constitution to create a Judicial Branch of 
CTUIR government.) 

With more than two dozen candidates to choose from, 
choosing nine won't be an easy task. For those who want to 
know more about the candidates, the CTUIR Public Affairs 
Department soon will be posting to the Tribes' website (ctuir. 
org) responses from 13 candidates - in their own words - to 
a series of questions that ask them to identify, among other 
things, the Tribes biggest challenge and biggest success. One 
question asks whether or not they support Nixyaawii Com- 
munity School, which seems quite appropriate in light of the 
recent "Occupy Mission" protest over funding at the school 
and the BOT severance package. 

In many cases, the candidates have similar answers, but in 
others the answers draw distinct differences. For instance, just 
about everybody says the housing crunch must be a top prior- 
ity and some outline ways in which they think that puzzle can 
be solved. One candidate lists as her number five priority the 
establishment of a horse program. 


The candidates were asked to define the roles of both the 
Board of Trustees and the General Council and, for some, that 
was as easy as looking it up in the Tribes' Constitution and 
By-laws. 

Check out the answers to this question: "With the current 
economic situation regionally and nationally, as well as the 
current cost of expansion at Wildhorse Hotel and Casino, what 
would be your priorities for spending?" 

When asked what they would focus their immediate atten- 
tion on, the answers ranged from saving Tribal language to 
saving Tribal money. 

One candidate wonders who is in charge of designing the 
Tribal community - "our new town and downtown business 
district." 

Others, of course, are running campaigns based on their 
dissatisfaction with the current BOT and are calling for more 
reports, more transparency, etc. 

In answer to the question "Would you change anything about 
the Board of Trustees?" one candidate got right to the point. He 
said: "No, they have a tough enough job as it is trying to just get 
along. They don't need me in there throwing gas on the fire." 

Rather than belabor the issues (there's a lengthy story about 
the election, protest and school funding that starts on page 1) 
the rest of this page will feature photos that depict stuff that 
may be better said with pictures than words. 

"Curiouser and curiouser." 
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Re-establishing a Tribal cattle herd: Going back in time 


By Chief William H. Burke and Douglas Minthorn 

L et's put aside for a moment the year and a half 
of storm and stress of Tiicham Conservation 
District and ICL, its cattle operation — Indian 
Country Livestock, LLC. 

Instead, to get to — let's say — a profitable herd of 300 
cow and calf pairs of Umatilla-owned cattle back up in 
the Blue Mountains where a professionally-managed 
herd truly belongs, why not appeal to historical pre- 
cedence? 

Here we've been reminded of an oft-forgotten 1847 
three-day Indian battle in the Cay use War with a com- 
pany of Oregon volunteers, near Touchet, Washington. 
From an after- action report of the battle: "We took a 
number of horses and 500 cattle from the Indians in 
this engagement." 

Five hundred Indian cattle? If the Indians could run a 
herd of 500 cattle in 1847 just around Touchet, of course 
the CTUIR can manage 300 on the cattle-hungry slopes 
of the Blues and exercising 1855 Treaty grazing rights 
up high in the 30,000 acres of the Dark-Ensign Forest 
Service lands near Indian Lake. 

A sampler of historical evidence 

A. With cattle being traded into this region from the 
coast since the early 1800s, by 1841 cattle were enter- 
ing into relations between the races: "Some Cayuse 
remained adamant for payment in cattle for the mis- 
sionaries' use of their land, wood, and water...." 

B. Umatilla Tribal cattle production as reported by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs: In 1861: 300. 
In 1864: 2,000. In 1870: 1,500. In 1880: 400. In 1890: 3,000. 
[Three thousand!] 

C. In the Original Minutes of the Official Proceedings 
of the 1855 Treaty negotiations, horses are mentioned 
54 times, buffalo 34 times and cattle 18 times. (Salmon, 
fish, and fisheries are mentioned just 14 times.) Cattle 
were that important. 


D. For example. Governor Stevens said: "All of you 
recollect when you first saw cattle, now you count your 
horses and your cattle by thousands. ... I went back to 
the Great Father last year. I told him you had cattle and 
horses. He answered that he wanted your horses and 
cattle to increase." 

E. After the arrival of the 300 Cayuse at the Walla 
Walla Treaty Grounds on May 29th, Governor Stevens 
talked house-keeping. "I propose to the Walla Wallas, 
Cayuses and Yakamas that you take two oxen, drive to 
your camp and slaughter for yourselves." The Cayuse 
Young Chief replied: "We have plenty of cattle, they 
are close to our camp. We have already killed three 
and have plenty of provisions." The Cayuse had ar- 
rived and were in charge. And their cattle were part 
of their strength. 

Picking up on that, let it be said here that in all the 18 
months of contentious argument, it was never shown 
that the CTUIR couldn't manage a cattle program. It 
was just that ICL began with an overburden of excessive 
structural complexity and then several management 
mistakes were made, errors which won't be made again. 

Take six key mistakes: First, lawyers. Second, estab- 
lishing on their advice a redundant/ superfluous state- 
registered limited liability company (LLC). Third, for- 
mal management protocols and approved budgets were 
ignored by everyone. Fourth, mediation between the 
various parties that the Board of Trustees encouraged 
in a November 2, 2010 letter, oddly never happened. 
Fifth, all kinds of conflicts-of-interest were ignored. 
Sixth, both Tribal and Tiicham leadership, including us, 
never walked the halls, listening and learning, talking 
things out, seeking advice. 

But the basic truth is that early-on the cattle program 
got off on the wrong feet. The original idea back in Au- 
gust of 2006 was for a "joint venture" between Tiicham 
Conservation District and the CTUIR' s Department of 
Economic & Community Development (DECD) which 


houses several such for-profit enterprises. These now 
include Arrowhead Travel Plaza, the transfer station 
(TERF), Cayuse Technologies, Coyote Business Park, 
Mission Market, and the Tribal Farm Enterprise which 
could, and should have, managed the cattle program. 
For reasons we forget, that government model was 
dropped, despite the fact that a sound cattle program 
could become one of the most consistently profitable 
engines driving Umatilla tribal "economic sovereignty." 

Finally 

A CTUIR cattle program placed within such a focused 
organization as DECD will work, particularly if a new 
herd is programmed to grow to 300 head and then to 
600 managed region- wide. Despite many organizational 
problems, Indian Country Livestock was turning a profit 
and would have been sustainable if everyone hadn't 
messed up. 

Yet working with the CTUIR Range program, the 
cattle program had already begun to demonstrate the 
value of sustainable resource management — the land 
had begun to respond. This progress must continue. 

So, beyond lawyers, lawsuits and unending strife, 
why not first, mediate existing disputes through the 
Oregon Department of Agriculture's Farm Mediation 
Program? 

And second, re-establish a Tribal cattle enterprise 
inside DECD making money, while supporting tribal 
families with beef and putting young people horseback 
learning about their reservation, cultural heritage, and 
a trade all at the same time? 

Indeed, providing for the future while showing the 
sovereign Umatilla flag throughout the region? Like the 
cattle did before. 

Chief Bill Burke and Douglas Minthorn are former share- 
holders in ICL. Last month, citing ethical misconduct, the 
CTUIR Board of Trustees removed them from the Tiicham 
Conservation District Board of Directors. 


CUJ Letters to the Editor 


New leadership needed on BOT, GC 

On Oct. 25, a group of 25 tribal members gathered at the 
tribal offices to question why our current board members 
voted themselves a severance package worth $10,000 each 
- totaling over $90,000 of tribal casino money. 

During the gathering, Althea Huesties [BOT member] 
cussed out one of our tribal elders! This is not the leader- 
ship we want! 

The same board that approved their own severance 
package then cut Nixyaawii School budget by $75,000? 
Now they say they don't have the money to fund Nixyaawii 
School. This effort was led by the current treasurer, Rosenda 
Shippentower, who has never supported Nixyaawii School 
and voted for her own severance benefit and supported 
$50,000 in scholarships to non-indians to the University 
of Oregon, her alma mater. 

Bob Shippentower did the same thing - voted for his 
own severance benefit and against the Nixyaawii School. 

(Editor's note: The BOT Procedures Code, which con- 
tains the severance provision, was adopted in November of 
2010 by a vote of 4-3. The vote was tied at 3 for (Rosenda 
Shippentower, William Quaempts and Fred Hill) and 
3 voted against (Leo Stewart, Kat Brigham and Aaron 
Hines) with the tie being broken by then Chairman Elwood 
Patawa who voted in favor of the Procedures Code. Two 
members were absent that day: Althea Wolf and Robert 
Shippentower.) 

He (Bob Shippentower) was the one who told tribal 
members to go to General Council and show your support. 
The General Council voted against the Board's severance 
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and for the school, yet he and other board members ignored 
it as did our General Council chairman! 

What happened to the recall the General Council voted 
to support? Nothing! These Board members are all making 
over $70,000 a year; the General Council chairman makes 
$74, 000! 

They say they will listen to you when it's election time, 
but ignore us the rest of the time. Well a lot of tribal mem- 
bers are tired of their hypocrisy, abuse of power, and bla- 
tant disrespect to tribal member employees and our tribal 
membership. These Board members promote their own 
personal priorities, bully and intimidate, and have pushed 
our government into chaos. Many tribal employees, tribal 
members, and our neighbors see it. 

It's time for a new board - time to vote for a new trea- 
surer, new General Council chairman, and get rid of the 
b.s.! Vote for candidates who actually support Nixyaawii 
School, listen to the GC, support our elders, our children 
and future leaders - not those who support themselves! 

Don Sampson, former CTUIR Board Chairman and 
Executive Director 

Thanks for the job, professionalism 

This is a heartfelt "thank you" to Gary George and the 
Human Resources staff of Wildhorse Resort & Casino for 
taking time to be partial, fair and professional in assisting 
me in the employment process. This was quite refreshing 
after all the harsh rejection and "don't let the door hit you 
on the way out" attitudes that I have been subjected to by 
CTUIR Human Resources, URHA (Umatilla Reservation 
Housing Authority), TCI (Tamastslikt Cultural Institute) 


and Yellowhawk (Tribal Health Center) for years and years. 
Believe me when I tell you I know that there is such a thing 
as a "black ball list" by the entities I just named because I 
have been on that list since 1994. 

Anyway back to the other side of the coin and my cur- 
rent experience. I filled out a WRC application and was 
rejected due to my own fault for not filling it out correctly 
and directed anger at the Wildhorse HR staff. CEO Gary 
George took time off from his very busy schedule to meet 
with me, to give me advice and encouragement to reapply 
and fill out the form correctly, which I did. The WRC Hu- 
man Resources staff then assisted me every step of the way 
and when I was selected for an interview, that interview 
was conducted in a very professional and efficient manner. 
When entering the offices at WRC everybody is smiling 
and helpful, not like other tribal places I have walked into 
to see scowling faces with that "now what" look. All the 
WRC staff is always friendly on the phone willing to help, 
and when I entered offices they were always busy doing 
actual work, not reading newspapers, eating, visiting with 
co-workers or on the Internet doing personal searches. 

I was interviewed for a security position and even 
though I put in for part time, I was hired as fulltime. Victor 
Bates, Security Director, indicated he would work with me 
on that which made me feel good again. 

Levi G. Morrison, Sr. - the newly hired enrolled 
Yakama! 

Off-Rez member wants answers 

Like over 50 percent of the CTUIR tribal members 
for economic reasons I live off the reservation. The only 

See Letters to the editor. Page 6 
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time the CTUIR elected officials seem to recognize "off 
reservation" tribal members is when they want our vote. 

I ask each of the BOT candidates: How will you 
assure that you represent those of us who live off the 
reservation? I like many other "off reservation" tribal 
members want to participate in tribal government, af- 
fairs and services. 

I have legal education and experience that I would 
like to use for the benefit of the tribe. I no longer prac- 
tice law but would like to use my knowledge in other 
ways. I have tried to participate in tribal committees 
only to learn from the current BOT members that I could 
not do so. I asked that my mileage to meetings be paid. 
I was told "No." I asked to participate in the meetings 
via teleconference calls. I was told "No." I asked to 
represent the tribal interests at meetings held here in 
the Portland area. I was told "No." Instead of finding 
a way to use my skills for the benefit of the Tribe I was 
asked to resign my committee appointments. 

I have asked to be included in the buffalo, elk and 
fish distributions. I called the tribal Natural Resource 
office and CRITFC (Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission). Kathryn Brigham told me of one fish 
distribution where I had to go to Cascade Locks to 
get the fish. I was happy to do so. Since I do not get 
the tribal food distributions I am grateful for the food. 
Thank you Kathryn. 

I am now an elder. I recently read the "elders" report. 
Nothing seemed to allow elders who live off the reserva- 
tion to participate in elders' activities. We are not even 
told of activities where on-reservation elders travel to 
the Portland area. Are there any elders services, like a 
pension, that all elders can receive? 

So, for those who want our vote, explain why I as an 
"off -reservation" tribal member elder should vote for 
you. What answers do you have to my questions? Please 
call me if you want my vote: (503) 970-8004. 

Celeste (Cece) Whitewolf, X1677 

Tigard, Ore. 

Support young leadership like GC 
Chairman Aaron Hines 

It is great to see the number of tribal members seek- 
ing election for the upcoming Board of Trustees and 
General Council leadership, especially the younger 
generation. Many of our experienced leaders are seek- 
ing re-election or election. However I think it is time that 
our General Council membership think about electing 
some of our younger generation members so that they 
can learn from our experienced leaders and become our 
future "experienced leaders." Who is going to take over 
these leadership roles if we don't give them the chance 
now? These people took the time to get their ballots 
signed and turned in because they have an interest in 
representing us, the General Council, now let's give 
them a chance. 

Many of our experienced leaders are getting older, 
have health issues, or have come back from retire- 
ment to help the Tribes move forward because of their 
experience and knowledge of being on the Board of 
Trustees. In the last election, the General Council mem- 
bership elected Aaron Hines - a young tribal member 
- to the General Council chairman position. I have had 
the experience of working with him over the past two 
years seeing his youthfulness mature and his knowledge 
grow. Sure he probably made mistakes but that is how 
you learn and although I may not agree with everything 
he supported or objected to, he still had the General 
Council membership's interest at heart. 

Aaron has shown tremendous growth in my opin- 
ion. During his tenure, the General Council meetings 
have had large numbers of tribal member attendance, 
he voices the General Council's concerns and issues 
to the Board of Trustees, he brings information to the 
General Council that the Board of Trustees wouldn't 
have, and he follows up on General Council member- 
ship requests. 


I noticed this mansion sitting 
in this wheat field. I was told 
that it was the new tribal office 
building and that it cost $28 
million ... We could have hired 
ten teachers for fifty years or 
five nurses for seventy years. 
We could have built 300 new 
homes for $28 million. Instead, 
we have this peacock of a 
building ... Nine bozos should 
not be able to obligate the 
other two thousand of us and 
our descendants for millions 
of dollars of debt, so they can 
further their obscene self- 
images of themselves. 


Furthermore, he is rarely on travel and is available to 
General Council members. His heart is for the people 
of the CTUIR and what is best for them. I have heard 
and seen his frustration when the Board of Trustees 
won't work with him on the General Council's requests 
or concerns, but he isn't afraid to stand up for the peo- 
ple. Aaron is a fine example of a young tribal member 
being given a chance. So, I ask the General Council 
membership to support our young leadership in their 
interest in representing us on the Board of Trustees and 
General Council. 

Respectfully, 

Teara Farrow Ferman, X-1253 

Shippentower would continue work 
to ensure Tribal values, principles 

The sworn oath of office for members of the Board 
of Trustees of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation obligates us to "promote and protect 
the best interests of the CTUIR." And for me, the tribal 
membership is the CTUIR. I fully understand that as an 
elected official that I represent the interests of the tribal 
membership, and that I am accountable to the tribal 
membership. I sincerely believe that the positions I have 
taken and supported on tribal issues clearly demonstrate 
that I have never lost sight of this. 

For example, tribal members own Arrowhead truck 
stop and have elected the BOT to protect their ownership 
interests. However, when I ask for accountability, on 
behalf of tribal owners, from the non-Indian managers 
of Arrowhead, some start in with "micro-management" 
and "BOT interference." My commitment to honor 
my oath of office far outweighs my thoughts on be- 
ing labeled a "micro-manager." I do not believe tribal 
members elected us BOT members to merely accept or 
rubber stamp whatever is put in front of us. 

As a grass-roots tribal member, I have always voted 
for those who I believed would provide tribal leadership 
and not be afraid to take a stand. I am respectfully ask- 
ing for your support on November 15 th for re-election 
to a second two-year term on the BOT. If re-elected 
I will continue to work to ensure that our tribal poli- 
cies reflect our tribal values and principles, including 
integrity, justice, fairness, and compassion. Thank you. 
541-310-7048. 


Sincerely, 

Bob Shippentower 

More support for Chairman Hines 

I am writing this letter of support to re- 
elect Chairman Aaron Hines for Gen- 
eral Council Chairman on November 15. 
Chairman Hines has stepped up to represent the people 
and ask questions of the BOT by the people and for the 
people of the CTUIR, which is who he represents - the 
General Council. 

He knows and applies Article V of the Constitution 
and bylaws of 1949 in his role. Chairman Hines takes 
this responsibility seriously with a good heart and a 
good mind. He is a good representative for our people. 
I am supporting Chairman Hines. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. Kathryn J. Burke, X-2241 

Chief Sampson supports daughter 
for BOT Treasurer position 

It is time for a change on the Board of Trustees! We need 
a Board Treasurer that consistently and reliably reports the 
Tribes' finances to you, the Tribal members and sharehold- 
ers. How many times have you asked for complete financial 
reports and not received them? How many times have you 
asked this Board of Trustees for accountability without 
answers? How much does the Board spend of our money 
on their own travel? How often they are out of the office? 
How often have they benefited their own family, friends, 
and represent their own interests - not yours? 

How can the two current Board members running for 
Treasurer explain why they voted themselves almost 
$10,000 in severance pay if they don't get re-elected? While 
no other Tribal member who is employed by the Tribes - 
or you - get those special benefits! And they manage our 
Tribal money - to benefit who? 

Once Board members get in office, they forget about 
the people they serve until election time! Well it's time 
to demand and expect accountability. Sandy [Sampson] 
will deliver accountability and responsible spending of 
our Tribal money - your money. She has over 10 years 
of experience managing one of the largest Tribal depart- 
ment budgets - Tribal Public Works. They have built 
tribal roads, maintained tribal buildings and cemeteries, 
managed tribal water and sewer systems, built the new 
Nixyaawii Governance Center, helped with tribal funer- 
als, cleared roads during the cold winters, and worked 
to serve the Tribal membership - all within budgets and 
have been accountable and reliable all the time - not 
just during election time. Her experience working with 
Wildhorse Casino marketing department allows her to 
understand the Casino operations and hold the casino 
accountable. She won't be like some Board members and 
get paid to attend golf tournaments, attend conferences, 
or micromanage and publicly ridicule tribal staff. She sup- 
ports Nixyaawii Community School, supports our Tribal 
Elders programs, supports building our Tribal members 
housing, and supports educational scholarships for our 
youth and improved health services to our people. It's 
time for a positive change! 

Carl Sampson, Chief of the Walla Walla. 

Prohibit ‘deadbeat politicians’ from 
spending without GC approval 

I recently returned home for a visit, and I decided 
to look around. I noticed this mansion sitting in this 
wheat field. I was told that it was the new tribal office 
building and that it cost $28 million. I slowly began 
to anger at the obvious waste of resources. I did some 
simple arithmetic. 

We could have hired ten teachers for fifty years or 
five nurses for seventy years. We could have built 300 
new homes for $28 million instead, we have this pea- 
cock of a building. 

We tribal members should seriously consider amend- 
ing our constitution and expressly prohibit these dead- 
beat politicians from spending more than ten thousand 
dollars per project without approval of the General 
Council. Nine bozos should not be able to obligate the 

See Letters. Page 7 
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other two thousand of us and our descen- 
dants for millions of dollars of debt, so 
they can further their obscene self-images 
of themselves. 

I can further bolster my position. No 
board member has ever owned or even 
managed a business. No board member 
has a degree in business administra- 
tion, accounting, finance, economics or 
anything related to operating a business. 

I have another related proposal. We 
should consider abolishing the office of 
board of trustees. The framers of our con- 
stitution never intended for the board to 
evolve into a welfare haven for deadbeat 
politicians. I call them deadbeats because 
none has a trade or profession. I believe 
none has ever held a non-affirmative 
action job for the length of a year. How 
many are no actively working to earn a 
trade of profession? They might succeed. 
Relatives put them there and continue to 
re-elect them. 

We have ourselves to blame if we do 
not stop throwing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars down the drain in the form of 
salaries being paid to total incompetents. 
Incidentally, these politicians totally 
refuse to disclose how much they spend 
on travel, food and lodging. 

We will have to work things out 
together. One possibility would be to 
hire one or two business professionals 
who would be directly responsible to 
the General Council. That would save 
us about a quarter of a million dollars 
in salaries. 

John Shippentower 

Helen Morrison asks for 
write-in vote for General 
Council Secretary 

This is to let all the CTUIR tribal 
members know that I am running for 
General Council Secretary as a write-in 
candidate. I have served as the General 
Council Secretary previously for three 
terms (six years) and did not miss a meet- 
ing. It would be a privilege to serve you 
once again. 

My father and mother are Francis 
and Eva Van Pelt Shillal and my grand- 
mother was Jenny Peo Van Pelt. My 
sisters include Yvonne Scott Fowler/ 
deceased, Casandra Shillal/ deceased, 
Virginia (Jeanie) Shillal Schell/ deceased, 
Judy Scott/ deceased, Sylvia Allen from 
Idaho, Gloria Ellenwood/deceased, 
Stella Brown at Seattle and Edie Shillal/ 
deceased. My brothers are Bill Shillal/ 
deceased and Thomas (Tony) Shillal from 
Toppenish. My husband of 42 years is 
Levi (Hot Sauce) Morrison. 

As the Board of Trustees Executive As- 
sistant for the past 17 years, it would be a 
cohesive partnership that would benefit 
the General Council. As a professional 
courtesy I did speak with Wenix Red Elk 
(current GC Secretary) on my intentions 
to run as a write-in and she indicated that 
she was not planning on running for the 
position because her job with DNR takes 
a lot of her time. 

I have attended BOT meetings and 
work sessions for the past 17 years and 
worked with nine sets of officers from the 
Board of Trustees and General Council. I 
was elected to the Affiliated Tribes of NW 
Indians (ATNI) Executive Board for one 
term and currently serve on Law & Order 


Committee (for over 10 years). I have an 
Associate Degree in Secretarial Science 
and an additional 10 years of experience 
in the administrative field. 

Please remember to write my name 
on your ballot. 

Helen S. Morrison, X527 

Memories don’t match 
reality of reservation 

The idea of keeping ones reservation 
intact seems to be a moot point. It already 
has disappeared before our very eyes. 
Look around you. The whole reservation 
I grew up on is checker boarded. The 
mountains and rivers are all regulated. 
We, us who grew up on the rez, have to 
abide by rules and regulations set by state 
and federal governments. 

Fishing the big river. The Columbia 
was once a common practice. Before 
many dams were set in place starting 
up into Canada. This depleted the river 
run salmon. They could no longer find 
their home spawning grounds because 
of the dams. 

Hunting used to be another common 
practice amongst the local tribesman. In 
the late 50' s or thereabouts, fence lines 
and gates soon appeared. The advent of 
four wheel drive vehicles soon made it 
easier for many to hunt in once pristine 
land. 

Recently I came home for a visit. I had 
these memories of fishing the little creek 


I knew. I could catch a pan size native 
trout. I could catch and release the small 
ones. A big fish there in that creek used 
to be around ten inches long. 

One this last endeavor I found this 
creek had little or no more trout. The 
land was overrun by cattle and horses. 
The creek was no longer a clear running 
stream, it was smoky colored and not a 
healthy looking stream. The cattle and 
horses roamed all up and down my 
favorite fishing holes. All I had left was 
faded memories of a place to spend qual- 
ity time alone fishing. 

When I grew up there were many 
places that our families used to go. The 
Blue Mountains was one place we all 
headed for when the time came to hunt. 
Sometimes to pick huckleberries. I had 
to be practically, literally dragged from 
those mountains, to go back to school. I 
love those times and the mountains so 
much. 

Now all the hunting grounds are no 
more. There probably are no berries to 
pick. I took a long walk across a deep 
canyon here a few years ago. I came 
across some land that would make you 
shudder. The land is barren and dry. The 
deer and elk never ate the grass down to 
what it is today. With no grass to con- 
trol the winter snow melts, the canyon I 
crossed was filled with debris. Wind fall 
trees all piled up blocking the flow of the 
creek. The smell and sign of cattle was 


everywhere. Makes one wonder what is 
going on with the deer and elk. What do 
they eat? And where do they live? No 
more thickets up on top for them to go. 

Some of us get bi yearly stipend from 
the farmers using your land. For many 
this is a wind fall. Others it is a minuscule 
amount that might even bring a smile 
to your face. I once received a check 
for the amount of $.29 cents. I kept the 
check for years. I eventually misplaced 
it somewhere. 

This is what the reservations I knew 
has come to. I grew up with great joy 
and anticipation of many events that take 
place year round. But realize now, those 
days are gone forever. To say we need 
to look at blood quantum and regulate 
who belongs and who doesn't is a waste 
of energy. That could be better used in a 
more worthwhile endeavor. 

Incidentally, I am enrolled Nez Perce. 
My dad, Otis Halfmoon was enrolled in 
Idaho. My mother, Mary Joshua Half- 
moon, Cay use, comes from Nicht Yow 
Way Country. 

Harold C Halfmoon 


Wellness Screening Round-Up 
Nov. 15 6am-10am 
WR&C, Cayuse Hall 


Veteran’s Day, November I I 

1 2:30pm Reel Injun - an entertaining, insightful, and 
often humorous look at the Hollywood 
Indian, exploring the ways that the myth of 
“the Injun” has influenced the world’s 
understanding - and misunderstanding - of 
Natives. 

2:00pm Choctaw Code Talkers - new 20 1 0 

documentary on the pivotal role Choctaw 
soldiers played in ending WWI 

3:00pm The Way of the Warrior - about war and 

the Native American veterans who served in 
WWI,WWII,the Korean War, and the Viet 
Nam War (May be too violent for children) 

4:00pm True Whispers:The Story of the Navajo 
Code Talkers - story of the Code Talkers 
in WWII from the Indian point of view 

Complimentary refreshments! 

Pepsi Primetime @ the Museum is free 
and open to the public. 

As always, military and their immediate families 

may view the museum exhibits at no charge. 


Pepsi 

Primetime 
@ the Museum 

presents 

Honoring 

Our 

Veterans 
On Screen 

Free Admission 
to our day-long 
showing of films! 
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U WILL BE ^ 
P CIRCLE \f\ 
OF LIFE FOR 
SEED-PROPOGATED 
PLANTS TO 
RESTORE NASTY 
HANFORD SITE 

By the CUJ 


A pair of domes popped up southwest of Nixyaawii Governance Center in October. It took only eight days to build the domes from a kit. 


MISSION - The long-awaited and really cool look- 
ing DOSE domes took four years to start and eight 
days to finish in mid October. 

Motorists driving north on Highway 11 look to the 
left and see those two round structures that will, after 
some thermodynamic data gathering, start growing 
plants from seeds gathered at the Hanford Nuclear 
Reservation. The circles of life will send the plants back 
to Hanford to the region that once built the atomic 
bombs dropped on Japan during World War II. 

The domes will be completely self-sufficient, 
according to Rico Cruz, Ph.D., the manager of the 
Department of Science and Engineering's Biologi- 


cal Systems Program. In addition to the solar-heated 
domes, generators that cool the spheres will run off of 
biodiesel DOSE is making, in a room at the west end 
of their contemporary-styled rectangular field station, 
from used cooking oil supplied by Wildhorse Casino. 

Often taking as little as six days to complete, the 
DOSE domes were finished Oct. 13 after a crew of six 
had them up in eight days. One difference between 
the DOSE domes and others, said Rod Volkmar of 
Growing Spaces, the company that builds, sells and 
consults on construction of the "dome kits," is that the 
one here is built on a concrete foundation. That didn't 
make it any easier or harder, just different, he said. 

With an average temperature 30 degrees warmer 


than the outside are - all year long - it is not advisable 
to live in such a dome. In fact, Volkmar said. Growing 
Spaces won't knowingly sell a dome that they know is 
going to be inhabited. 

On the other hand, Volkmar lives in a dome in 
Colorado where he grows all his own food to avoid 
the "poisons" ingested from food grown otherwise. 

The "five-frequency" domes have a skeleton built 
with 2-by-6 struts before they are covered with the 
interlocking five-layer Plexiglas-type material. To- 
gether with the use of normal insulation on the north 
side, and insulation rating for 3.8R is created. Domes 
are considered the strongest structure known to man. 
Volkmar said his dome will withstand any Colorado 





¥®iu®i 


FOI 

FOCUS 

FOCUS 


Event 


Registration Required 


Contact Noelle Richards at 

noallarichard@ctu«r.oro or 

541-429-7179 to 
f re2istertO B attend£ieevent B 




All Are Invited! 

V jy 


November 16 th 

Wildhorse Resort and Casino 
7:30am -3:30pm 




The Resource Assistance for Rural 
Environments program would like your help 
reviewing the opportunities for youth 
development of the CTUIR. 
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Rico Cruz, manager of the DOSE’s Biological Systems Program is overseeing the project. 



Frank Taylor and Brock Startzel worked with Mike Hanson and Ed Swalberg. 


snow storm and winds of up to 150 mph. 

The domes also are cooled - and heated - by a 
pair of 4,200 gallon water tanks that absorb heat - a 
standard feature in the Growing Space kits, which can 
range from a 51-foot diameter 2,100-square-foot dome 
that costs about $38,000, to the smallest 140-square- 
foot structure with a price tag of around $5,000, 
Volkmar said. 

The most popular is a 42-foot diameter dome that 
can have as many as three floors that creates a great 
environment for plants with "no burning rays, real 
nice diffused light," Volkmar said. 

Three years ago, Cruz said, DOSE had hoped to build 
a dome for its field station but couldn't come up with 


enough money from the U.S. Department of Energy, 
which is paying for the larger building and the domes. 

But now that they're finished with the domes, the 
work begins propagating plants from more than 100 
seed varieties gathered by a crew at Hanford (see ac- 
companying story.) In addition to restoration plants 
for Hanford, Cruz anticipates the growth of First 
Foods for use by the Confederated Tribes. 

Combining the work of the DOSE domes with the 
Tribes' Native Plant Nursery is being considered. The 
Native Plant Nursery also grows plants that are used 
for revegatation, mostly to restore riparian areas and 
disturbed construction sites. 

Native Americans working on the project included 
Brock Startzel, Vern Bronson and Frank Taylor. All 


three were impressed with a construction job they'd 
never seen before. 

"It's cool with all the little angles," Starzel said. "It's 
hard though because everything has to be precise." 

Taylor said he likes the idea of running generators 
without electricity or fossil fuels. 

"From the get-go this has been cool," he said. 
"From the framework to all the construction on five- 
and six-board struts." 

Bronson said the new construction style has been a 
good learning experience. 

"It's very cool and working this job has been a 
good thing," Bronson said. "I've never worked on 
anything like this before. It's fun. It's going up easy 
and the octagon stuff is pretty interesting." 


Burkes taking a 
a year off from 
Thanksgiving Dinner 

To all the families who have 
joined me and my family for Thanks- 
giving Dinner in past years, we ap- 
preciate all of you and enjoyed being 
able to sit and visit; it is a time to be 
thankful and I am thankful for you 
all. However, our family has had sev- 
eral deaths this past year and out of 
respect to them, my family will take 
a break this year and not be hosting 
the Thanksgiving Dinner. We hope to 
resume next year as usual. We hope 
your holidays are happy and filled 
with many memories. 

Chief Bill Burke and Family 
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■ Birthdays: • 

. 4th: Juanita Patrick Hussey . 

5th: Brigham Campbell - 
® Happy 13th! * 

I 9th: CJ Medellin I 

I 11th: David Harrison I 

| 24th: Sharice Quaempts | 

I 27th: Tysen Minthom | 

. 28th: Ryan Marsh . 

30th: KyraVanPelt 

1 Anniversary: 1 

I 11th: Dennis & Charlie I 

I Quaempts I 

___J 


± CATHOLIC 
1 HEALTH INITIAVES® 


American Indians have 
historically represented a 
disproportionately high 
induction into the armed forces. 

Although American Indians 
comprise less than one percent 
of the U.S. population, they 
make up almost two percent of 
the armed forces, more than any 
other ethnicity. 

Honoring our Veterans chronicles 
the history of Indian scouts up 
through the Operation Iraqi 
Freedom and also examines the 
big picture, the overall wartime 
experience of the nation and the 
community, Indians and 
non-Indians alike. 

You'll view displays focusing on 
world wars and major eras of 


St. Anthony Hospital 


presents 


We Will 
Not Forget 

Honoring Our 
Veterans 

Free admission for 
military and their 
families year ‘round. 



U.S. military engagement with 
profiles of specific troops 
within those eras such as the 
41st Division (also called the 
Sunshine Division of the 
Oregon National Guard). 

The exhibit also highlights the 
continuing contributions of 
veterans and singles out 
individuals who elaborate on 
their military experiences. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to 
Honor, Respect, and 
Remember our American 
Heroes! 

Sponsored by Wildhorse Resort & Casino , 
Les Schwab Tire Centers , East Oregonian, 
SeaPort Airlines, Cayuse Technologies, 
Capps Broadcast Group, Anderson Perry & 
Associates, Inc, Outwest Catering and 
Walla Walla Union-Bulletin. 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Exhibits, Museum Store • Open Monday - Saturday, 9am-5pm 
Kinship Cafe* Open Monday - Saturday, 1 lam-2pm 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! 

Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino 
Pendleton, OR • www.tamastslikt.org • 541-966-9748 
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Obituaries 


Norene M. Speed is 
Dec. 7, 1955 -Oct. 10, 2011 

Norene M. Speedis - a resident of Pendleton, 
died October 10, 2011 at her home. She was 
55 years old. 

A Dressing Ceremony was held October 1 2 in 
the Burns Mortuary of Pendleton chapel. Recita- 
tion of the Holy Rosary 
was also Oct. 12 in the 
Agency Longhouse, 
followed by a Washat 
Service. On October 
13 a sunrise service 
was held at the Long- 
house with burial at the 
Agency Cemetery in 
Mission, Oregon. Sign 
the online guestbook 
at www.burnsmortuary. 
com Burns Mortuary of 
Pendleton is in charge of arrangements. 

Mrs. Speedis was born December 7, 1955, In 
Toppenish, Washington. She was the daughter of 
Duane and Shirley (Thomas) Speedis. She lived 
in Toppenish until the age of 11 , when the family 
moved to the Pendleton, Oregon area. She at- 
tended schools in Pendleton. She had worked for 
a time as a secretary for the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

As a young girl, Norene had been a Native 
Dance champion, and competed in many dance 
competitions. She also enjoyed gatherings such 
as the Pendleton Round-Up as well as others. 
She enjoyed playing pool and artwork. She will 
be remembered as an artistic person. 

Norene is survived by her husband Lon- 
nie Wolf of Pendleton, OR, her mother Shirley 
Speedis of Pendleton, OR, a daughter Kristen 
M. Speedis of Pendleton, OR, a sister Shirleen 
Speedis of Pendleton, OR, six grandchildren, 
as well as numerous aunts, uncles, nieces and 
nephews also survive. She was preceded in 
death by her father, Duane Speedis. 


Sharon L. John 

Sharon L. John, 64, of Wapato died Oct. 15, 
2011 in Yakima. She was born in Yakima and 
worked as a registered nurse at the Yakama 
Service Unit of the Indian Health Service, where 
she held the rank of lieutenant commander in the 
Commissioned Corps. 


Survivors include her 
husband, Lehigh John 
Sr. of Wapato; four sons, 

Sydney John of Zillah, 

Shawn John of Yakima, 
and Kevin John and 
Lehigh John Jr., both 
of Wapato; three broth- 
ers, Tony Hoptowit Jr. 
of Cayuse, Ore., James 
Hoptowit of Afghanistan, 
and John Hoptowit of 
Wapato; seven sisters, 

Shirley Iman of Dallesport, Joyce Mardel of 
Wapato, Faith Kahclamat of Toppenish, Elaine 
Hoptowit of Fort Hall, Idaho, Valerie Juan of 
Phoenix, Kathy Batin of Wapato and Debbie 
Lewis of Enunclaw; and eight grandchildren. 

Dressing service was held Oct. 1 7 at Colonial 
Funeral Home, Toppenish. Overnight services 
were held at the Toppenish Community Center, 
followed by a sunrise funeral at Satus Point 
Cemetery. 


Rosalie Ann Wilkinson Harris 
Sept. 11, 1933 -Oct. 3, 2011 

Rosalie Ann Wilkinson Harris, Wat-ko-weesh, 
78, passed away in her sleep October 3, 201 1 at 
her home of 49 years in Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
Recitation of the Holy Rosary was held October 

6, 2011 and funeral services were held October 

7, 2011 at Saint Pius X Catholic Church. 

Rosalie was born September 11,1 933 in a Tipi 

at the round up village 
during the Pendleton 
Round Up at Pendle- 
ton, Oregon to Cyrus 
and Margaret Wilkinson. 

Rosalie was the decen- 
dent of Chief Kalipoon 
of the Wallowa Band Nez 
Perces, who begat Mitaat 
Weptus (Three Feathers) 
who begat Amos Wilkin- 
son who begat Cyrus 
Wilkinson her father. On 
her mother’s side, Chief Powakee, begat Chief 
Jim White (Iskeen) who begat Margaret White 
her mother. 

Growing up, Rosalie helped raise horses 
with her family in the Cayuse and Thorn Hollow 
area. As a teenager she was a chief Joseph 
Days Princess, and she won the 1 949 Pendleton 
Round Up senior beauty contest. She attended 
Saint Andrews, Chemewa Indian School and 
Graduated from Pendleton High School in 1952. 






PIONEER ROCK 

& MONUMENT 


Specializing in Native American Design 


201 Crafton Rd PO Box 348 
Goldendale, WA 98620 509-773-4702 
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DESIGN & ORDER OVER THE INTERNET 


www.pioneerrock.com 
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She married Charles Frank Harris in Decem- 
ber 1955 in Reno, Nevada and graduated from 
Oregon Technical Institute, in Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, June 3, 1956. Charles and Rosalie had 
five sons. 

Over the past thirty years Rosalie was a 
Registered Medical Technician, which she loved 
practicing. She helped establish the Siletz Indian 
health clinic laboratory in Siletz, Oregon. She 
retired at the age of 55. 

She enjoyed traveling, theater, golfing, annual 
tipi camping at the family site on the Imnaha 
river, annually attending and participating in the 
Pendleton Round Up, visiting her children and 
grandchildren, taking care of numerous cats and 
dogs, planting and raising roses at her home, and 
religiously attended Mass at St. Pius X Catholic 
Church. She was a charter member of St. Pius 
X and regularly cleaned the church on Fridays 
when she was a young woman. 

Rosalie was an artist, and avid reader of clas- 
sical literature, listened to classical music, spoke 
fluent Nimiputimpki (Nez Perce), Latin, and Eng- 
lish. She firmly believed that one should dress 
appropriately and properly for every occasion. 

She is survived by her husband Charles Frank 
Harris of 56 years; sons: Kevin (Debra), children 
Jessica, Richard, Jonathan, Leah; Stuart (Debo- 
rah) children Katie, Anna, Mary; Christopher, 
children Amanda, Eli, Alex, Paul; Gregory (Leona) 
children Elizabeth, Cyrus; Alan (Jessica), children 
Alexis, Fawn; Steve children Scott, Stephanie; 
Yvonne children Nanmet; Sisters: Anna Jane 
Pond (Ronald); Leona White; Brother: Jerry 
Nanegoes; daughter-in-law Kathryn; numerous 
nieces, nephews, cousins and the ten great 
grandchildren. 

She was proceeded in death by her parents, 
Cyrus and Margaret; sisters Pauline Wilkin- 
son Stanger, Virginia Wilkinson Connor, Le- 
nora Wilkinson, Margaret Wilkinson, Katherine 
Wilkinson Heath, and Brother Maurice (Jimmy) 
Wilkinson. 

Louie H. Dick, Jr. “Squeochs” 

April 11, 1935 -Oct. 19, 2011 

Louie Henry Dick, Jr., “Squeochs,” 76, of 
Cayuse died Oct. 19, 2011 in Walla Walla, Wash. 

Dressing ceremony was held Oct. 21 at the 
Mission Longhouse followed by Washat ser- 
vices. Sunrise Washat services was held Oct. 
22 followed by burial at Red Elk Cemetery. Burns 
Mortuary of Pendleton 
was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

Louie was born 
April 11, 1935 at Red 
Elk Canyon in Thorn 
Hollow, Ore. To Louie 
Dick, Sr. (Wayashus) 
and Mary Red Elk Dick 
(Emote Nix Emo Teen). 

He was a member of the 
Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 

He attended elementary school at St. Andrews 
and St. Joseph and graduated from McEwen 
High School in 1954 in Athena, Ore. He also 


attended Eastern Oregon College. He joined 
the Marine Corps for four years from 1955-59 
and came home as a sergeant with honorable 
discharge. In 1959 he started working for the US 
Forest Service. 

Louie married Marie Alexander in 1960. They 
were married for 51 years. 

After he retired from the Forest Service in 
1 985, he went into Indian politics for the CTUIR, 
serving as treasurer and vice-chairman for the 
Board of Trustees. 

He has been a member of the forest and range 
committee, farm committee, Natural Resources 
Commission, Tribal Water Commission, Tiicham 
Conservation District and Umatilla County Soil 
and Water Conservation District. 

He was active with the American Indian Alaska 
Native Employees Association for the Natural 
Resource Conservation Service as an elder and 
the Pendleton Round-Up and Happy Canyon Hall 
of Fame Board. Louie and Marie were inducted 
into the Hall of Fame in 2006. 

Louie received numerous awards from tribal, 
state and federal agencies over the years. 

He is survived by his wife, Marie, of Cayuse 
and two sons: Lance of Cayuse and Dallas of 
Thorn Hollow; eight grandchildren; two great 
grandchildren and numerous nieces and neph- 
ews. 

He was preceded in death by his parents, 
Louie Dick Sr. and Mary Red Elk Dick and his 
daughter, Arleta Dick. 

James R. Oatman, Jr. 

July 16, 1991 - Oct. 29, 2011 

James R. Oatman, Jr., died October, 29, 2011 
above Kooskia, Idaho. James was a member of 
the Nez Perce Tribe. He was born in Lewiston, 
Idaho on July 16, 1991 to James and Teresa 
Oatman. 

James attended school at the Kamiah School 
District and graduated 
high school in 2009. 

He was a great pro- 
vider for his family and 
enjoyed being in the 
mountains hunting and 
on the river fishing. 

James played sports 
throughout his school 
years. He was on the 
team when the Kamiah 
Kubs won the State 
Championship in football 
in 2006. He also qualified for the State wrestling 
tournament his senior year. 

James worked as Sergeant of Arms at the Nez 
Perce Tribe’s General Council in May 2010. He 
worked for the Nez Perce Tribe’s Department of 
Fisheries Resource Management, Watershed 
Division as a Fisheries Technician. He was cur- 
rently employed as an HVAC Installer Apprentice 
with BOSS Heating & Air Conditioning. He was 
pursuing a four-year degree though LCSC and 
the State of Idaho in the Apprenticeship program 
for HVAC. 

He enjoyed spending time with his dear and 
special friend Kelsey Schlieper and her family. 

James is survived by his parents, James Sr. 




Pendleton Pioneer Chapel received three prestigious awards in 2009 

♦ The Oregon Funeral Directors Association 
Award of Funeral Service Excellence 

♦ The Best Of Eastern Oregon Award 
as voted by the readers of the East Oregonian 

♦ Pendleton Chamber of Commerce 2009 Business of the Year 

PENDLETON 

PIOIVEEK CTtAPEL 

Folsom-Bishop 

Our experienced family provides caring, compassionate care including: 

Burial Services ~ Military Services 

f 3 * Ttytr? JTve - rendfcttm, OR 97S01 „ . . _ _ * 
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Obituaries (cont.) 


Jim arrested with pistol, ammo in backpack 


and Teresa Oatman; his sisters, Maurita and 
Tarese Oatman; his brothers, Winfield LaPrairie 
and Jonas Oatman; his grandparents, Ron & 
Maude Oatman, Mary Jeannie Wheeler-Strong 
& Byron Strong; and his great-grandparents, 
Wallace Wheeler, Bill & LaVonne Burke. He was 
blessed with a very large family from his Dad’s 
side and his Mom’s side. 

He was preceded in death by his great- 
grandparents, James & Jane Oatman, Joe & 
Pauline Samuels, Betsy Corbett Wheeler, Floyd 
“Cy” & Elvira “Tweet” Moses Hendren, and Andy 
& Delores Folkner; his Uncles, Wilbur Oatman, 
Joseph Shippentower and Steve Winn; and 
cousins, Roni Brisbois, Quanah & Skylin Picard 
and Joe & Isaac Wilson. 

A memorial service was held on, November 
1, 2011 at The Life Center on Hwy 12, Kamiah 
with funeral services on, November 2at the Life 
Center. Burial was at the Nez Perce Tribal cem- 


PENDLETON - Stephen Michael Jim, 
the man who put a bullet through the 
floor of a CTUIR Transit bus early in 
October, is still sitting in the Umatilla 
County Jail on a host of charges stem- 
ming from the incident Oct. 8. 

According to a Pendleton Police press 
release, officers responding to Elite Taxi 
on Southeast Dorion "discovered that 
one of the buses used to transport rid- 
ers between Pendleton and the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation had been disabled 
due to what was believed to be a bullet 
having been fired through the floor of the 
bus, damaging fluid lines under the bus." 


An on-board video showed that about 
8 p.m. on Oct. 7 a man "had removed a 
blued pistol from his backpack just be- 
fore a report from the handgun echoed 
throughout the bus. 

Police did not know why the incident 
was not reported until the next day. 

The suspect was later identified as 
18-year-old Jim, who was contacted 
about 9 a.m. Oct. 10 at the Pendleton 
Alternative School. He was arrested for 
a number of firearm-related offenses after 
a 9mm pistol and loaded magazine were 
seized from his backpack. 

Jim was lodged on charges of posses- 


sion of a firearm in a public building, 
unlawful possession of a firearm, crimi- 
nal mischief, disorderly conduct and 
recklessly endangering. 

Jim Beard, who manages the CTUIR 
Transit System, said it was an unfortu- 
nate and unforeseen event. 

"There is no way we can guarantee 
our riders someone getting on the bus 
won't have a conceiled firearm," Beard 
said. "This person has violated federal 
law and damaged tribal property so he 
won't be allowed to board again. We can 
let riders know violators of firearm laws 
will be reported and prosecuted." 


Indian bone found in Columbia River at Kennewick will be returned to CTUIR 


etery on No Kid Lane. 


Classified Ads 


Wanted Single or Double wide mobile homes 
in good condition, to be moved. Will pay cash, 
no financing needed. Please call Sam at 360 354 
9966 or 360 319 3119 or email sgschartner@ 
comcast .net 


Public Notice 


Notice of 2012 Treaty Buffalo Season and 
Mandatory Orientation Schedule 

Yellowstone - Buffalo Season Opening 

Effective January 1, 2012 through March 
31,2012 

The Fish and Wildlife Commission of the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Res- 
ervation has authorized tribal treaty bison hunting 
in the Greater Yellowstone area for the winter of 
2012. The season will be from January 1, 2012 
through March 31 , 2012. Exercising the tradition 
of “Going to Bison” for CTUIR members should 
be considered a communal or group effort as it 
was prior to the Treaty. The successful harvest 
and processing of bison in the field requires sig- 
nificant planning, equipment and support. CTUIR 
Treaty Bison Harvest Permits are joint application 
“party” hunting permits requiring the signature of 
a “Hunt Party Leader” and a minimum of three 
assistant hunters to assure a safe and success- 
ful hunt. Mandatory orientation is required prior 
to application for a permit and is good for three 
years thereafter. Interested hunters may sign 
up for an orientation session by contacting the 
Wildlife Program at (541 ) 429-7200. Sessions will 
be available on request 5 pm Tuesday evenings 
at the Tribal Governance Center. 


KENNEWICK, Wash. (AP) - A jaw 
bone found in the Columbia River at 
Kennewick is believed to be the very old 
remains of an American Indian. 

KONA (TV) reports the Corps of 


Jobs 


Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission is 
recruiting for the following positions: 

Tribal Workforce Development & Outreach 
Coordinator 

Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission 
(CRITFC) is seeking to fill a full-time, regular Tribal 
Workforce Development & Outreach coordinator, located 
in Portland, Oregon. Requires a Bachelor degree in 
Education, Fisheries science, Hydrology, or related 
natural resources field with 3-5 years of experience 
working on tribal education issues and public relations. 
Full details of the position and application process are 
available at the CRITFC website, www.critfc.org, or by 
calling 503-238-0667. Native American hiring prefer- 
ence is applied to all CRITFC positions. Recruitment 
closes on November 30, 2011 . 

Quantitative Fishery Scientist 

Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission is 
seeking to fill a Quantitative Fishery Scientist, located in 
Portland, Oregon. Requires a PhD degree in Fisheries 
or Wildlife ecology. Knowledge of freshwater and ocean 
ecology of salmon. Experience building population 
dynamics models, including database management 
and programming skills. Full details of the position and 
application process are available at the CRITFC web- 
site, www.critfc.org, or by calling 503-238-0667. Native 
American hiring preference is applied to all CRITFC 
positions. Recruitment closes on November 30, 201 1 . 

All positions require complete application ma- 
terials including letter of interest, resume, completed 
employment application form and references. Full job 
announcements and application form available on our 
website, http://www.critfc.org/text/jobann.html, or by 
calling 503-238-0667. Hiring preference given to quali- 
fied enrolled Native Americans and Native Alaskans. 
Veteran’s preference may also apply. 


Monuments & Headstones 



We offer an array of Monuments and Headstones. 
Available in a wide variety of sizes, colors and designs. 

Call coda/ to learn more. 



Burns Mortua 

of PENDLETON 


ary 




336 SW DORION. PENDLETON 
(541)276-2331 


Engineers plans to deliver the bone to 
the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Reservation. 

The bone with six teeth was found Oct. 
25 by a cleanup crew on the bank of the 


river near a Columbia Park boat launch. 

Police called the Benton County coro- 
ner who sent photos to a state anthro- 
pologist. Officials determined there was 
no crime or missing person involved. 



Recruitment Announcement 

Help Desk Agents 

Cayuse Technologies is seeking motivated 
individuals with a strong work ethic to provide 
solutions and support to customers on the 
phone and via email. 

Incumbents will demonstrate skills in customer 
service, communication and technology. 
Technical skills are required at varying levels. 

Requirements: 

^ High school diploma or equivalent; age 18 or over 
»-• Experience in a customer service role 
Can type at least 30 wpm 
Experience with Microsoft Office programs 
*-* Ability to quickly navigate a computer and the internet 
9 - Must be a dynamic, competitive, energetic, quick learner who 
will succeed in a challenging environment 
9—* Dependable; punctual/good attendance; accountable; 
flexibility with shifts/scheduling 

All positions require that the candidate pass a 
background check by the employer; some 
positions require passing a very strict and broad 
background check by the client. 

Go to www.cavusetechnoloqies.com to 
complete the online application and find 
detailed vacancy information. 

EOE ADA 
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Flagger Certification 



Driver's License Required 


Training Opportunity 

CTUIR Members or members 
of a federally recognized 
American Indian Tribe who 
are at least 18 years of age, 
have a valid driver’s license, 
and are interested in work- 
ing as a Flagger in 2012 are 
encouraged to contact TERO 
to get your name on the list. 
If there is enough interest, 
TERO will host a certification 
training. 



Confederated Tribes Of 
Umatilla Indian Reservation 

Office of Human Resources 
Tribal Employment Rights Office 
46411 Timine Way 
Pendleton, OR 97801 

Phone; 541-429-7181 

Fax: 541-429-7181 

E-mail: AndreaRodriguez^ctuirorg 


Save the Date 
Elders Christmas Dinner 
CTUIR Longhouse 
December 16 

More info to be shared as it is developed 



lAYinn 

TECHNOLOGIES 


proudly 
presents the... 


Blue Mountain Community College 

Native American 
Student of the Month 

Student: Patty Hall 
High School: McEwen High School 
Tribal Affiliation: CTUIR 
Major: Associate of General Studies 
Fall Term GPA: 3.4 



Patty played volleyball and held the record for setting the ball the year 
she played for BMCC. She eventually quit to start a family and became 
a licensed beautician. After being in the field for 30 years she returned 
to finish a lifelong goal of getting a college degree and to work in a new 
field. She’s finishing her last class this fall which is one of her favorite 
classes Sociology-Minorities. She is currently a payroll clerk at the 
CTUIR. 

Patty’s advice, “Being an older (college) student can be frightening. 

I encourage anyone to do it.” 

What does BLUE 
have for U? 

Blue Mountain Contact Brandie Weaskus 

Community College to learn more at 541-429-7825 



Community urged to help decide how 
to enhance Tribal youth development 


MISSION - Community members are 
encouraged to bring their "constructive 
concerns and opinions" to the all-day 
Youth Focus Event at Wildhorse Casino 
Nov. 16. 

The event, organized by Noelle Rich- 
ards, the RARE (Resource Assistance for 
Rural Environments program), is sched- 
uled from 7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. with food 
- breakfast, lunch and snacks - provided. 

Richards said persons participating 
will be able to choose from 26 different 
focus-group tables, each with one of 
the 26 topics identified by members of 
the CTUIR as the essential elements of 
development in the life of a youth. This 
extensive list of focus group topics ranges 
from tribal language to after-school 
hangout spots and from First Foods to 
alcohol-and-drug abuse prevention. 

A survey of programs and services 
available to Tribal youth in these 26 areas 
was completed in March by Richards 
and will be presented to the community 


Youth Needs Focus Groups 

Nov. 16 from 7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Wildhorse Casino 

Breakfast, lunch and snacks provided 


for input during the Youth Focus Event. 
Assets identified in the 27-page survey 
range from Sons and Daughters of Tradi- 
tion to the NABOR program at Pendleton 
High School, and from vocational reha- 
bilitation for youth over 18 to Waashat 
services at the Longhouse. 

"This will be a completely community- 
driven analysis of assets for youth," 
Richards said. "We want to find out how 
the community can work with existing 
assets to enhance youth development 
for the Tribes." 

Richards would like people to register, 
or at least let her know if they plan to 
attend, so enough food is prepared. She 
can be contacted at noellerichardsffictuir. 
org or at 541-429-7179. 


BOT goes paperless; now using 
computers to review reports 


MISSION - No more two-inch binders 
stuffed with staff reports and such for 
members of the CTUIR Board of Trustees. 

The BOT has gone paperless. 

"It's going well," said BOT Secretary 
Kat Brigham. "We're going into the mod- 
ern era. No, we're trying to catch up with 
the modern era." 

"Going paperless" had been a goal of 
the BOT since the new Nixyaawii Gover- 
nance Center was designed with laptop 
computers at each BOT member's station 
and overhead screens so that the same re- 
port could be reviewed at the same time. 

Nearly two years after moving into 
the Nixyaawii Governance Center, staff 
was still compiling bulging binders dis- 
tributed to BOT members each Monday 


morning to start their work week. 

But in August, new Chairman Les 
Minthorn wondered out loud why the 
BOT wasn't already "electronic" by now. 

His directive was heeded and the BOT 
is none the worse for wear. 

"Nobody seems to be having a prob- 
lem with it," Brigham said. "It's going to 
save tons of paper." 

Brigham said going paperless is al- 
lowing BOT members to work in shared 
folders so they can be in the same room 
looking at the same document at the 
same time. 

Brigham noted that some documents, 
such as resolutions and meeting minutes, 
will remain as paper "hard copies" and 
will be appropriately filed. 


CTUIR ED Tovey to speak at Lehman ‘thank you’ dinner 

PENDLETON - A "Thank You" din- 


ner for Larry Lehman, departing Pendle- 
ton City Manager, is planned Jan. 6 at the 
Pendleton Convention Center. 

Dave Tovey, Executive Director of 
the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation, will be the keynote 
speaker, according to one of the event 
planners, Rudy Rada. 


Another organizer. Bob Stanger, said 
it is appropriate that the dinner will take 
place at the Convention Center, which 
was one of the many civic improvements 
made during Lehman's administration. 

Tickets go on sale Dec. 1 at Armchair Books 
and the Pendleton Chamber of Commerce. 

For more information, contact Rada a 
oldtimerl8@charter.net. 


peU vef 
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Geographic Names Board to 
consider Umatilla, Burns-Paiute 
names to replace ‘S’ word sites 


VOTE FOR 


BILLY 0 


GRESHAM - The Oregon Geographic 
Names Board on Nov. 5 was scheduled 
to consider requests by the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation 
and the Burns Paiute to change the names 
of more than 30 geographic features 
which currently bear the name "squaw" 
in six Eastern Oregon counties. 

The tribal requests are a response to 
2001 Oregon legislative action calling 
for the elimination of the word "squaw" 
from Oregon's place names. Later legis- 
lative action in 2005 added consideration 
of Native American names. As a result, 
both the Umatilla and Burns Paiute tribes 
sought out elders and historians seeking 
traditional names for the "squaw" sites 
on their historic lands. 

The board will consider changes for 
five sites in Baker County, 15 in Grant 
County (including two alternative names 
submitted by local residents), five in 
Harney County, one in Malheur County, 
three in Union County and 10 in Wallowa 
County. The board's recommendations 
will go to the U.S. Board on Geographic 
Names for a final decision. For a complete 
list, see the Oregon Geographic Names 
Board website, under Oregon Historical 
Society. 

Other proposals on the Nov. 5 agenda 
include a change from Buffalo Peak to 
Buffalo Rock in Lane County; competing 


applications for Young or Larson for an 
unnamed creek in Tillamook County, and 
Schooner Rocks for a cluster of unnamed 
rocks off shore in Lincoln County. Details 
are on the Oregon Historical Society 
website. 

For location and meeting times Nov. 5, 
contact President Sharon Nesbit, snesbit@ 
aol.com, or at 503-665-0423. 

The Oregon Geographic Names Board 
was established in 1908 by the Governor, 
and administration of the board was 
transferred to the Oregon Historical 
Society in 1959. It has 25 members, 24 
of whom are citizen volunteers with no 
compensation. The members, cartogra- 
phers, geographers, historians, represent 
all geographic areas of Oregon and are 
appointed by the Executive Director 
of the Oregon Historical Society who 
also serves as the Board's permanent 
Secretary. 

r \ 


Happy Thanksgiving 
to all our readers 

y 


Re-elect 

Bill 

Quaempts 

At-Large 

BOT 

member 



Paid political ad 




Title Sponsor: Wildhorse Resort & Casino 



For more information, contact Cedric Wildbill 541-966-1918 


Claims Filing Assistance 
in the $760 Million 

Keepseagle Native American Farmer and 
Rancher Settlement 

Get Free Legal Help in Filing a Claim 

in the 

Keepseagle v. U 5 DA Settlement 

DATE: November 10, 2011 
TIME: Between 9:00 a.m. & 5:00 p.m. 
PLACE; Nixyaawii Tribal Governance Center 
46411 Ti'mine Way 
Pendleton, OR 

The $760 million settlement with the U. S, Department of Agriculture 
{USD A) has received final approval. Please come t o a meeting with the 
Keepseagle Class Counsel to submit your claim to share in that 
settlement. Come by any time between 9:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. during 
the dates above. At the meetings you can receive assistance completing 

your claim form. 

The claims deadline is December 27, 2011. 

For more information, please call 1-SSS-233-5S 06 or visit 
www.indio nFo rmC Joss . com 
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PULL UP A CHAIR 

AND HAVE SOME FUN! 


Traditions Buffet Thanksgiving Special 
Thursday, November 24, 201 1 
I lam to 9pm • $ 2L95 


/ 
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WILDHORSE 

RESORT & CASINO 


(fo-c* 

NEW HOTEL NOW OPEN \\ Pendleton, OR \\ wildhorseresort.com 
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Cobell remembered as Native American warrior 


Elouise Pepion Cobell - Inokesquetee saki - Yellowbird Woman 


It was undeniable the amount of love, 
determination and strength it took Elouise 
Cobell to battle the U.S. government, cancer 
and conditions many have never expe- 
rienced. What I witnessed attending her 
funeral was the loss of a great Mom, Auntie 
and friend to so many people. I couldn’t help 
but admire all her family strength in paying 
their respects to her on that day. I kept hear- 
ing “El is with us today” and I felt it too. 

Elouise almost made it to her 66th birth- 
day. Indeed her cake would have Elvis on 
top. Her message was clear, move forward, 
keep fighting, and don’t give up. So I won’t. 
As Cobell Land Specialist, I feel like Elouise 
had a hand in sending me in the direction I 
am moving toward. As a good friend of her 
Pepion family, I want to extend my condo- 
lences to everyone I met in Birch Creek. 
They said El planned to plan, with every 


detail thought out. So, she went out like a 
true warrior that she was, right down to the 
end when they took her home to her ranch. 

People will continue to speak her name 
for many years to come, it’d be hard not 
to. Her memory reminded me of my own 
parents’ accomplishments. My dad, a found- 
ing member of the CTUIR Board of Trustees 
and first ever General Council Chair, and my 
mother, the General Council Secretary when 
the 1957 Census rolls were certified. If I had 
the opportunity to meet Elouise I know she 
would be proud. Elouise Cobell brought it 
all full circle for me, why we do what we do 
- before we are leaders; one Native woman 
with a heart of gold for her People. 


-Andrea Hall, CTUIR Land Aquisition Program/Probate 
- Indian Trust Settlement - Cobell, attended the Oct. 22 
funeral in Browning, Mont. 


Friends, family gather 
to remember Blackfeet 
woman who discovered 
government’s ineptitude 

By the CUJ 

and MATT VOLZ, Associated Press 


BROWNING, Montana - Elouise 
Cobell was remembered as a warrior 
whose compassion and grit drove her 
to dedicate the last 16 years of her life to 
holding the U.S. government accountable 
for billions lost or stolen from her fellow 
Native Americans. 

Friends, family and American Indian 
leaders gathered in the high school gym- 
nasium on the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion for a funeral Mass for Cobell, who 
died Oct. 16 of cancer. She was 65. 

Larry Echo Hawk, the Interior Depart- 
ment's assistant secretary for Indian af- 
fairs, read a letter from Interior Secretary 
Ken Salazar that said Cobell was vv a 
significant force for change." Her work in 
bringing about a $3.4 billion settlement for 
hundreds of thousands of American In- 
dians honorably resolves something that 
has weighed on the American conscience 
for more than a century. Echo Hawk said. 

Under the settlement, the U.S. gov- 
ernment would pay up to 500,000 Na- 
tive Americans for mismanaging their 
accounts, buy up fractionated land and 
turn it over to the tribes and establish a 
college scholarship fund. 

Cobell was born on the reservation 
with the Indian name Yellow Bird Wom- 
an, the great-granddaughter of famous 


Indian leader Mountain Chief. She said 
she heard stories even as a child of how 
Native Americans were being cheated 
out of royalties owed them for the use of 
their land, which was held in trust by the 
Interior Department. 

After receiving an education in busi- 
ness and accounting. Cobell and her hus- 
band Alvin returned to the reservation 
and took up her life's calling of helping 
her tribe and neighbors manage their 
finances. She was the tribe's treasurer for 
13 years. She also helped set up one of the 
first Indian-owned banks in the U.S., the 
Native American Bank, and was execu- 
tive director of the bank's nonprofit af- 
filiate, the Native American Community 
Development Corp. 

As she looked more closely into the 
stories of the mismanagement by the U.S. 


government, she discovered there was 
no accounting of how much was owed 
but that the lost and squandered money 
could amount to hundreds of billions 
dating back to 1887. 

Then in 1996, she and four other Na- 
tive Americans filed the class-action law- 
suit that in 2009 resulted in a $3.4 billion 
settlement with the U.S. governmen. 

Cobell spent those years raising money, 
lobbying members of Congress and travel- 
ing across the nation to meet with plaintiffs. 
She won a $300,000 vv genius grant" from 
the John D. and Catherine T. Mac Arthur 
Foundation in 1997 and used most of the 
money to help fund the lawsuit. 

The settlement was approved by Con- 
gress and signed by President Barack 
Obama late last year but payments have 
been delayed until at least next year as 


the judge considers several appeals of 
the settlement by potential beneficiaries. 

Just weeks before the judge's approval. 
Cobell discovered she had cancer. She 
died Oct. 16 at a hospital in Great Falls. 

Dave Tovey, Executive Director for 
the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation knew Cobell and had 
this to say with her passing: 

"Elouise was one of the most gracious 
and generous individuals I've had the 
pleasure to know. As Umatilla was a 
project site for the First Nations Finan- 
cial Project some 23 years ago, Elouise 
was among a group of their crew that 
collectively today are at the head if any 
number of Indian organizations. She 
had a hand in shaping the First Annual 
Indian Land Consolidation Conference 
we hosted in 1990. She told me stories 
of her days of research where Interior 
officials and staff in D.C. were showing 
up to work in minks and Cadillacs. She 
told me about lonely Indian widows in 
areas where huge royalties for oil and 
minerals should have benefitted them but 
didn't. Like many of our proud people, 
they were reluctant to even complain. 

Elouise was a warrior in every sense 
and she persevered in every way imag- 
inable. I resented it when critics would 
say she was going to get too much or 
too much for the team if attorneys that 
worked for over 10 years for free or what 
Elouise could beg or borrow. It's sadly 
ironic that she was so close to seeing the 
results of her life's work, but not get to 
see landowners get some consideration 
and compensation. But, its as if she 
fought, won, and only got to miss the 
final applause." 


Locally Owned and Operated, Serving You Since 1999 



Pendleton 

Oregon 

T-shirts 

$10 

Sweatshirts 

$15 




1 - 541 - 966-0974 


See our apparel line at DGgifts.com 
(Click on the red shirt) 

Order from our store front and get FREE freight 



Monday, November 14 I 6:30-9 p.m. 

BMCC Pendleton Campus, Science and Technology Building ST-200 
Learn howto: 

> Lau nch a successful tutu re with h igher ed ucation 

■ Choose the right college 

■ Find financial a id to make co liege affordable 
- Search for scholarships and avoid scams 

B Find us on Facebook-tollege Night in Oregon 
jm Follow us on Twitter-Col legeNightOR 
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Water quality standards protect people 


‘Based on our fish consumption survey and 
fish contamination study, these standards 
will provide significant protection to our tribal 
members and will improve the overall health 
of our ecosystem.’ 

Paul Lumley, CRITFC Executive Director 


By the CUJ 

SALEM - Oregon's Water Quality 
Standards, with the stiffest pollution 
regulations in the country, were ap- 
proved Oct. 17 by the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

The adopted standards use new hu- 
man health criteria based on a new fish 
consumption rate. The standards are de- 
signed to better protect Native Americans 
and others who eat more fish than the 
general population. 

The new standards were developed 
over several years by the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Environmental Quality in col- 
laboration with the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation and 
the EPA. 

Paul Lumley, executive director for 
the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission, which represents the four 
treaty-fishing tribes (Umatilla, Yakama, 
Warm Springs and Nez Perce), said 
EPA's approval of Oregon's revised wa- 
ter quality standards is "realization of a 
tribal vision" set in motion in the 1980s. 

"Based on our fish consumption 
survey and fish contamination study, 
these standards will provide significant 
protection to our tribal members and 
will improve the overall health of our 
ecosystem," Lumley said. "A partnership 
between the tribes, EPA and the state, 
this outcome demonstrates the types of 
accomplishments that can occur when we 
work together toward a common goal." 

Dennis J. McLerran, EPA Region 10 
Administrator, in a letter to Oregon 


Department of Environmental Quality 
(DEQ) Director Dick Pedersen, said the 
"revised standards will . . . serve as a na- 
tional and regional model." (The state of 
Washington has begun a similar process 
expected to increase its fish consumption 
rate; more information at the bottom of 
this story.) 

The new standards are in effect as of 
EPA's actions. Oregon will not reevaluate 
existing wastewater discharge permits, 
which are effective for five years, as called 
for in the federal Clean Water Act. Rather 
the state will consider each permit as it 
comes up for renewal, which is a con- 
tinual on-going process. 

The new fish consumption rate in- 
creases by 10 fold, from 17.5 grams a day 
(about the amount of fish that would fit 
on a soda cracker) to 175 grams a day 
(about 23 eight-once meals a month), 
the amount of fish that can safely be 
consumed, according to state and federal 
agencies. 


The fish consumption rate is an impor- 
tant factor for developing human health 
standards, according to an EPA fact sheet. 
The more fish, shellfish and water people 
consume containing toxic pollutants, for 
instance mercury, dioxins and pesticides, 
the more they're at risk for developing 
illnesses such as cancer, cardiovascular 
disease, neurological and behavioral 
disorders and kidney disease. 

The new standards, which will restrict 
the amount of pollutants that can be 
released into Oregon's waterways, are 
expected to dramatically effect industrial 
facilities and larger municipal sewage 
treatment facilities (generally for cities 
with populations of 10,000 residents or 
more) operating under wastewater dis- 
charge permits in Oregon. In some cases, 
permit holders that cannot meet a permit 
limit due to one or more reasons stated in 
the variance rule - such as when available 
treatment technologies are prohibitively 
expensive or when human-caused or 


naturally-occurring pollutant levels pre- 
clude meeting water quality standards 
- can apply for a variance. 

(Forestry, agricultural, construction 
and other activities will be affected. How- 
ever, the Oregon DEQ intends to interact 
with the Oregon Departments of Agri- 
culture and Forestry to help pollution 
runoff sources implement management 
practices to reduce toxic runoff from farm 
and timber lands. In addition, DEQ will 
also offer "new permitting implementa- 
tion tools" to assist dischargers in making 
changes. Several of these tools take into 
account levels of background pollutants 
already present in a discharger's intake 
water through intake credits and a site- 
specific background pollutant provision.) 

In August, Pedersen acknowledged 
that the "new standards have drawn a 
great deal of interest and concern from 
the business and agricultural community, 
legislators and others who fear they will 
be overly restrictive. But DEQ will work 
closely with all those affected to ensure 
these changes are implemented fairly 
and effectively. We will monitor the new 
regulations' effectiveness and report back 
to legislators and others on how the new 
standards are working. We feel strongly 
that these standards set the right goals for 
Oregon waters and, over time, will form 
the basis for any needed improvements in 
the quality of Oregon's waters, its overall 
environment, and its overall livability." 

In February of 2013 and 2015, the 
Oregon DEQ will report to the Oregon 

See Oregon Water Quality standards. Page 51 
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Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center - Umatilla Indian Reservation - 541-966-9830 


Health Commission 
Members: 

At right, 
Chair Shawn a Gavin 
Kathryn Burke 
Martina Gordon 

Below, 
Bette McLean 
Myrna Tovey 
Sandra Sampson 
Robert Shippentower 




CTUIR Tribal Health Commission Thanksgiving Message: 

Thanksgiving is upon us and the Health Commission is thankful for the committed and dedicated staff at YTHC who have 
accomplished so much this year. We hope everyone has a happy and healthy Thanksgiving holiday. 



Medicare Sign Ups at Yellowhawk 
October 15 - December 7 

CTUIR-enrolled Elders: 

It is time to sign up for your Medicare Part D, prescription benefits. Sign up through 
Dec. 7, 2011. For more information and assistance with registration you can call 541- 
966-9830 or come in and speak with any of the Yellowhawk Patient Care Coordinators 
at the registration kiosks, or with Linda Hettinga, Business Office Manager. 

CTUIR Elders should already have received in the mail booklets and applications ex- 
plaining Medicare Part D. Please bring your information into Yellowhawk for assistance 
in re-enrolling in the program. 

Why do I need to sign up for Medicare Part D? When CTUIR elders are enrolled for 
Medicare Part D, it helps save limited CHS funds and allows Yellowhawk to collect revenue 
so the clinic can provide additional services to our patients and community. 

By enrolling in Medicare Part D, CTUIR Elders help themselves, Yellowhawk and the 
CTUIR community. Remember, for information and assistance with registration, come in 
or call 541-966-9830. 



Us 

(and learn) 

On 
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/*” NATIVE AMERICAN HERITAGE DAY A 

Pendleton High School Auditorium 
6:30-7:30 p.m. Nov. 30 
Open to the public 


A Native American cultural presentation by the students from PHS, Washington Elementary, Lincoln 
Grade School and Nixyaawii Community School. Come and enjoy an educational experience by 
some our community’s most talented Native students. 

For more info, contact Randall Minthom, Indian Education Coordinator at PHS, 541-966-3851 or 
Randall. Minthom@pendleton.kl 2. or.us 


Arguably the best 
Chicken Fried Steak 
in the World. 

You be the judge. 

™ Saddle 

2220 SE Court Ave / Pendleton / 541-276-1075 



Tribes purchase 900 acres in 
Gibbon, Meacham Creek area 

GIBBON - The Confederated Tribes have purchased more than 900 acres in 
the Gibbon and Meacham Creek area that contain vital watershed, riparian, 
timber and grazing areas. 

The property was purchased in eight different tracts, according to the Land 
Acquisition Program within the CTUIR Department of Economic and Com- 
munity Development. 

Staff in the Land Acquisition Program asked that the property sellers' names 
not be reported, as requested by the property owner during negotiations. 

The Land Acquisition Committee has had this particular property on their 
top 10 priority acquisition list for over six years," a reply for Land Acquisition 
Program staff reads. 

In the next few months the Land Program, with the assistance from various 
CTUIR programs, will be developing a resource management plan, which will 
detail the future utilization of the property. 

"The bottom line is the purchase demonstrates that CTUIR continues the 
growth of the land base to restore the Umatilla Indian Reservation," the reply 
states. 


Clinic will help elders with Medicare Part D 


MISSION - Elders have until Dec. 7 to 
sign up for Medicare Part D prescription 
coverage. 

CTUIR elders already should have 
received in the mail two booklets and 
applications explaining Medicare Part D 
and the re-enrollment process. 

But it isn't as simple as it might sound. 

With that in mind, Yellowhawk Pa- 
tient Care Coordinators are prepared to 
assist elders with information and re- 
enrollment registration. Coordinators can 
be contacted by phone at 541-966-9830 or 


at the clinic kiosks. Additionally, Linda 
Hettinga, Yellowhawk Business Office 
Manager, is available to help elders. 
Elders are asked to bring their Medicare 
information with them to Yellowhawk. 

Besides the prescription coverage 
Medicare offers, there are other reasons 
why CTUIR elders should enroll. Enroll- 
ment in the program helps save limited 
Community Health Service funds and 
allows Yellowhawk to collect revenue so 
the clinic can provide additional services 
to patients and the community. 


Re-elect 

N. Kathryn 
“Kat” Brigham 
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Tamastslikt showing 
Veteran’s Day films 


PENDLETON - In honor of Veterans 
Day, Tamastslikt Cultural Institute will 
screen documentary films on Friday, 
Nov. 11, from 12:30-5 p.m. 

As part of the PEPSI PRIMETIME @ 
THE MUSEUM, these films will be shown 
free of charge and the event is open to 
the public. 

In addition, on Veterans Day all vet- 
erans can receive free admission to the 
museum. (Tamastslikt is always free 
to members of the CTUIR, Inwai Circle, 
Blue Star families, Oregon Historical 
Society, Washington State Historical So- 
ciety, and the Fort Walla Walla Museum.) 
Beverages and snacks will be provided by 
Pepsi Bottling of Pendleton. 

The Voice of America News reported 
that, "American Indians have consis- 
tently sent more men per capita into the 
Armed Forces than any other racial or 
ethnic group. More than 12,000 were in 
the trenches in World War I, six years 
before being 'recognized' as citizens of 
the country they'd fought and died for. 
Some 44,000 served during World War 
II; another 42,000 were in the jungles 
of Vietnam. And in the Gulf War, one 
out of every three Marines was Native 
American." 

At 12:30 p.m. see Reel Injun, a 2009 film 
by Canadian Native Neil Diamond, that won a 
prestigious Peabody Award in 2011. It exam- 
ines how Hollywood and its ilk devolved the 
identity of many diverse tribal identities into one 
false “fabricated category” of American Indian. 
The complete filmography of American Indian 
depiction encompasses more than 4,000 films. 
Why is this film being screened on Veteran’s 
Day? Indian veteran after Indian veteran have 
recounted how movie portrayals of Indians in- 
fluenced military commanding officers to place 
Indian soldiers in harm’s way. Fantastic as it 
may seem, military officers took the movies to 
be true depictions of American Indian super 
warriors, possessed of extraordinary senses 
and reflexes, skills and abilities. For that reason, 
the city boy from Chicago might be repeatedly 
assigned to “take point” of dangerous patrols 
solely because of his racial identity. The docu- 
mentary itself is a romp through unreality and 
should be enjoyed for its comedic value. It was 
produced in 2009 through Rezolution Pictures 
and the National Film Board of Canada and is 


released by Kino Lorber, Inc. View the official 
trailer at http://www.reeliniunthemovie.com/site/ 

At 2 p.m., Choctaw Code Talkers, a 2010 
release, will be shown. In 1 91 8, not yet citizens 
of the U.S., Choctaw members of the American 
Expeditionary Forces were asked to use their 
native language as a powerful tool against 
the German forces in WWI, setting a prec- 
edent for code-talking as an effective military 
weapon and establishing them as America’s 
original code talkers. Choctaw Code Talkers 
will transport viewers back to World War I for 
an intimate and engaging look into the lives of 
these brave men, their families, their dreams 
and their patriotism to a country that would 
remember them as heroes, but not until after 
their deaths. Co-produced by Red-Horse Native 
Productions, Inc., Valhalla Motion Pictures and 
Native American Public Telecommunications, 
Inc. (NAPT) http://visionmaker.semkhor.com/ 
newswire.asp?content id=23669 

At 3 p.m.: Way of the Warrior examines the 
visceral nature of war and the bravery of Native 
American veterans who served in WWI, WWI I, 
the Korean War and the Vietnam War - and 
came to grips with difficult post-war personal 
and societal conditions. Featured author Tom 
Holm proposes that Indians were dispropor- 
tionately placed in dangerous positions such as 
leading point, doing long range reconnaissance, 
and parachuting behind enemy lines, because 
of the stereotypical “Indian scout” syndrome. 
In Vietnam, for example, Indians were far more 
likely to experience moderate to heavy combat 
than the general enlistee, according to his re- 
search. The gripping and horrifying nature of 
war is brought home through dramatic historical 
footage, period photographs and sound effects. 
(2007) Producer: Patty Loew http://www.wpt. 
ora/wavofthewarrior/index.cfm 

At 4 p.m. True Whispers: The Story of the 
Navajo Code Talkers. Of all the untold stories 
from World War II that have come to light, 
none is more poignant than that of the Code 
Talkers - some 400 Navajo youths, boys really 
- who were recruited by the U.S. to devise an 
unbreakable code in the language they had 
been forbidden to speak. TRUE WHISPERS 
explores the complex story of the code talkers 
from the Indian point of view and reveals the 
pivotal role they played in helping the U.S. 
military forces in the Pacific. Because the code 
remained top secret until 1967, their achieve- 
ments went largely unrecognized. (2002) US. 
Director: Valerie Red-Horse (Cherokee-Sioux); 
Producer: Yvonne Russo (Sicangu Lakota); 
and Gale Anne Hurd; Executive Producer: 
Dawn Jackson (Ojibwe). http://www.tnba! ink, 
ora/archives/whispers.htm 


Edge of the Wild 

TAXIDERMY 

Bob Fossek, Owner 

• Shoulder Mounts 

• Lifesize 

• Antler Plaques 

• Birds 

• Fan Mounts 

> By Appointment < 

541 - 310-1391 
www.edgeofthewild.net 





pepsi 


on your new Hotel 
and soon to be open 
Five-Plex Theater 

From your LOCAL Pepsi-Cola 
bottler and employees of Pendleton 

BUY PEPSI PRODUCTS AND 

SAVE $'|00 
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Trick-or-treaters were abundant around the Umatilla Reservation on Oct. 31. Tribal 
government offices welcomed dozens of youngsters during the day and that night the Youth 
Services and Recreation Program hosted the annual Hoo-Hoots pow-wow at the community 
gym. Youngsters that could be identified by press time included Sophie Bronson (receiving 
candy from Cyndee Bean), and Tatum Ganuelas dressed as a little pink cow girl. 




Wildhorse hires new 
marketing director 

PENDLETON - Wildhorse Resort & 
Casino has hired Gene Stachowski as the 
Director of Marketing after a year-long 
search. Stachowski comes to Pendleton 
from Buffalo Thunder Resort and Casino 
in Santa Fe, N.M. bringing with him more 
than 20 years of management experience 
in the gaming industry. 

"Gene's expertise will be critical for 
us as we move into 2012 with our newly 
expanded property," said Gary George, 
CEO of Wildhorse Resort and Casino. 
"The experience he brings gives him 
the ability to foresee opportunities that 
are coming our way as we move into 
new markets and extend our reach as a 
regional destination resort." 

As Director of Marketing, Sta- 
chowski will supervise all of the mar- 
keting functions and initiatives, from 
promotions, entertainment and events 
to Club Wild, database marketing and 
advertising. 

Stachowski was the Executive Direc- 
tor of Marketing and Public Relations at 
Buffalo Thunder Resort & Casino. He has 
worked in similar positions at casino in 
California and Arizona. 

The newly appointed Director is 
looking forward to the new challenges 
at Wildhorse. 

"I am excited about the opportunities 
ahead for Wildhorse and the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Res- 
ervation. I am really looking forward to 
being a part of this team as we launch the 
expanded property into new markets," 
says Stachowski. 


Woodrow Wilson Star, Jr. “PIATOT” (White Eagle) 

The Great Grandson of John Mithorn “WETYETMAS WAHYAKT” 
(Swan Necklace) Grandson of Elizabeth Minthorn 
Son of Theresa Mae (Eagle) Star and Woodrow W. Star Sr. 

Born in Nespelem WAin 1949, raised in Toppenish WAand 
White Shield ND. Attended school at St. Francis Boarding 
School, St. Francis SD; and Ft. Yates Boarding School, Ft. Yates 
ND. Served in the U.S. Army 18th Military Police Brigade, 
stationed in Phu Bai, Viet Nam (71-72). 

Attended the Indian Police Academy, Roswell NM, 

Federal Criminal Investigation School, 

Glynnco GA; and the FBI Academy, Quantico VA. 

31 years Law Enforcement experience. 12 years as a 
Supervisory Criminal Investigator and Chief of Police. Including 
Rosebud PD, Rosebud SD; Pine Ridge PD, Pine Ridge SD; 
Billings Area Office. Billings MT; and Standing Rock PD, 

Ft. Yates ND. 

Vote for Woodrow Star as Write-In-Candidate 
BOT AT- Large in the 2011 election. 

With a proven record of governmental relations and 
experience with budget analysis and development. Please take 
the time to compare and support my candidacy. 

It would be a great honor to serve and work 
on the Board of Trustees. 

Paid Political Ad 
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LOOK FOR UNADVERTISED IN-STORE SPECIALS! 





$699 

KitchenAid 
Over-the- Range 
Microwave 

|KHMS 1857 WSSt 
• 300 CfMVenliftg Sysiem 
■SenscrStearn/Simniflr 
■ Add-d-MinutB 


$2399 

KitchenAid 
Double Oven 
Range 

(KOttSGOSxSSi 

• 5 Sealed Gas Burner? 

• Even -Hear True Convection 

• Ca$t-in>n Griddne/Gralo 
wih Oval Center Burner 






$749 

KitchenAid 

Dishwasher 

(Kuomoixssi 

* Hand Food Disposer 
- SafenGi id & flacks 

* 52 d&A Sound Rating 


FOR THE WAY IT'S MADE/ 


$999 

KitchenAid 

Dishwasher 

(KU0S30FXSS1 

• PmSerub Option 

* NSF Certified San i-H inse 
- 49 dBA WhispEf Qurt\ 
Sound Insulaliun 



$3999 Stainless Steel 4-Piece Package 


CONSUMER REBATE! 


I 1 'I 


$2899 

KitchenAid 
French Doer 
Refrigerator 

(KFXS25RYMS) 

* FreshVtie ftefrigarated 

I Orator 

1 Spill Shierd Gla55 Shelves 

* Tlir-ough-the-Ocwf 106 / 
Waler Dispense! 


'Wnli prirduis erf s&a HttttinAHi 

'Piiniia&stf ttftMHHiSll. 

Sec Sion kxdffli 


KitchenAid 
Electric Range 

(KEHS306KSSJ 
EssfCottvecI come r is 
time & tamp tor peeled 
results every Urn! 

* Ceran raoklop lor easy 
clean upl 


KitchenAid 

OverlheRange 

Microwave 

IKHMS2MOWSS1 
• 1 .QWWdlS/ 2 .Qev.fL. 
■ 300CFM Hood 
* Popco/n Senser 


KitchenAid 

Dishwasher 

(KUDS 30 IXSS) 

• 4 Cycles 

• ProScnib Option 

• Whisper Quiel 4 S rlBA 
Sound msulaiipn Sysiem 


KitchenAid 

Side-by-Side 

Refrigerator 

(K&F26C4XYY) 

* External Jce/Water Dispense! 

* Humidrty-Cgnlrolled Crispers 
1 LED T|iealr« Li-gliring- 


Slainless 


KitchenAid 
Side by Side 
Refrigerator 

JKSRG 25 FVWH) 

* Kuraldlty-Cofitrolled 
Crisper 

• lii-Docr-lte Dispensing 

Sysiem 

* FreshQWII feniperalute 

Management Sysiem ^ v ^ = 



lohce regarding availability or merchandise: Product may not be available in all stores. Most items can be ordered and a "Rain Check can he issued assuring you of the same price featured 


Western Auto Home & Appliance 

320 SW Emigrant • Pendletoi, OR 97801 

541 - 276-3534 • 1 - 800 - 580-3534 

Hurry in, Quantities Limited On Some items! 


WS4 



HURRY PROMOTIOH ENDS SOON! SEE STORE FOR DETAILS 
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CUJ Community, Health & Education 


Healthy events 
set for November 

MISSION - Several wellness op- 
portunities are planned in November, 
according to Kristi Yunker, the wellness 
coordinator for the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Those opportunities include: 

• "Dirt! The Movie" starts at noon on 
Nov. 9 in Room L202 of the Nixyaawii 
Governance Center. 

• Wellness Screening Roundup from 
6-10 a.m. Nov. 15 in Cayuse Hall at Wild- 
horse Casino. Free blood screens, fitness 
tests, flu shots, health information when 
a number of exhibitors. 

• Great American Smokeout all day at 
all tribal workplaces Nov. 17. "Calling all 
smokers and spit chewers . . . Challenge 
your coworkers to support you by quit- 
ting something of their own as well (soda, 
sweets, fast food, etc.) Contact Yunker, 
Jennifer Campbell (Yellowhawk), Taryn 
Minthorn (CTUIR Benefits) or Robin Al- 
exander (Wildhorse Benefits) for details 
about pledge cards. 

• NGC Potluck at noon Nov. 18 in 
the Nixyaawii Governance Center Com- 
mons. The potluck has a Thanksgiving 
theme. 

Movie Day! 

Nov. 9 in Room L202, NGC 
Free Lunch and watch “Dirt! the Movie” 

Starting at 12 Sharp! 



Listen and Learn cujphoto/raraBumside 

Linda Howart helps Sydney Care, 1, Addison Carey 4, at the Listen and Learn ‘Dangerous 
Decibels’ event at the Long house on the Umatilla Indian Reservation Oct. 19. Listen and 
Learn program leaders teamed up with the Tribal community to help prevent hearing loss and 
tinnitus associated with exposure to loud sounds. Listen and Learn is a program of Oregon 
Health Sciences University. 


Streetman new Behavioral 
Health Program manager 

MISSION - Dr. Joe Streetman, a part- 
time counselor who recently earned his 
Ph.D. in psychology, has been named 
manager of the Behavioral Health Pro- 
gram at Yellowhawk 
Tribal Health Center. 

Streetman suc- 
ceeds Carolyn Feath- 
erston, who retired 
in September after 
leading the program 
for seven years. Un- 
der Featherston's 
tutelage, the Behav- 
ioral Health Program 
successful combined 
treatment for alco- Joe streetman 
hol-and-drug addic- 
tion with mental health and prevention 
efforts. 

Streetman takes over a staff of highly 
trained and certified counselors. The 
mental health component of the program 
includes three counselors and a co-occur- 
ring (dual diagnosis) disorder specialist. 

Streetman also inherits a program 
that recently has received grants total- 
ing some $2.3 million - $1.4 million for 
suicide prevention and $900,000 to plan 
and design a holistic, community based 
system of care to support mental health 
and wellness for children, youth and 
families. 




Paid Political Ad 

Re-Elect 

Aaron Hines 

General Council Chairman 


In the upcoming 2011 - 2013 term, you can rely on me to... 


■ Continue being your voice in the board room 

■ Continue keeping you as a part of the governing process 

■ Continue to find ways to save our tribal dollars 

■ Continue to work on policies that open doors for CTUIR Tribal members 

■ Continue working for the people and the community to protect the rights that our 
ancestors fought hard for 


On November 15, 2011, re-elect Aaron Hines - the People's Chairman 
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Everybody’s impressed with new Hotel Tower 


By the CUJ 

PENDLETON - Through the confetti, 
you could see smile after smile, and some 
proud faces, too, as Wildhorse Resort's 
new Hotel Tower and casino expansion 
were formerly inaugurated with a ribbon 
cutting ceremony Oct. 12. 

Wildhorse CEO Gary George and 
CTUIR Board of Trustees Chairman Les 
Minthorn cut the ribbon between the ho- 
tel lobby and the new gaming floor. They 
were accompanied by Pendleton Cham- 
ber of Commerce Ambassadors and Ernie 
Stevens, chairman of the National Indian 
Gaming Association, who took a red-eye 
flight from Washington, D.C., to be here 
for the celebration. 

Tribal member Janice Hill may have 
summed it up the best when she talked 
about what impressed her most about 
the new hotel. 

"It looks fun when you come in the 
door," Hill said. "You know you are go- 
ing to have fun." 

Stevens said he was impressed by the 
size of the hotel. 

"You come here and you see the 
beauty and the size of it. You have a Las 
Vegas look but you're still in the heart of 
Indian Country," Stevens said. 

Stevens said he also was glad to see 
Indians working at the hotel. 

"There are lots of strong beautiful 
people in Indian Country and I love to 
see employees working," he said. "I got 
up this morning and zigzagged across 
the country because I was determined to 
stand by my word and be here." 

Also in attendance was Pendleton 
Mayor Phil Houk who said members of 
the CTUIR should be proud of the new 
hotel. 

"It's a really beautiful place," Houk 
said. "The customers are going to be 



Wildhorse CEO Gary George and CTUIR Board of Trustees Chairman Les Minthorn cut the ribbon 
at the grand opening of the Wildhorse Hotel and casino expansion. The Pendleton Chamber of 
Commerce Ambssdors were on hand. Below, George with Ernie Stevens, chairman of the National 
Indian Gaming Association. 


impressed." 

Houk said he thinks the hotel, and all 
the Wildhorse amenities, plus growth at 
Coyote Business Park 
nearby, should help 
Pendleton's econo- 
my, too. 

"I hope it will gen- 
erate more foot traf- 
fic," he said. "From a 
broader scope, I think 
this will spill over so 
that businesses will 
see additional rev- 
enues from those that 
come to town." 

Houk said he real- 
izes that most of the people working at 
Tribal enterprises live in Pendleton and 
spend their money in Pendleton. 

"I've always felt like the Tribes are a 



good partner with Pendleton," he said. 

One after another, people talked about 
what impressed them most on that open- 
ing afternoon event. 

CTUIR member Kaeleen McGuire, 



Pendleton Mayor 
Phil Houk 


By the numbers: 

- 202 rooms ranging from 452 
square feet to 637 square feet 

- Total of 145,000 square feet 
on 10 floors 

- Room rates ranging from $89 
to $199 depending on the room 
size and day of the week 

- 400 additional slot machines 
on 24,000 square feet of 
expanded casino floor 

- Total cost $50 million 


who works with Stevens at NIG A - "I 
love the coffee machines in the rooms. 
That is such a nice touch. I've also noticed 
the customer service." 

Robert McKenzie of Pendleton - "It's 
the best thing that's happened in the 
area. I think it's a good thing for those 
that want it. We don't gamble but I like 
to see what's going on. This hotel brings 
a lot of people to the area that wouldn't 
be here ordinarily." 

Dee Pigsley, chair of the Siletz Tribe 
on the Oregon Coast - "It's very beauti- 
ful. Done very very well. The machines 
are new and I know you will be very 
successful." 

Cyndy Caldwell, member of the Pend- 
leton Chamber of Commerce Ambassa- 
dors, who helped with the ribbon cutting 
- "I'm most impressed with the fact that 
it is drawing a lot of outside people to 
Pendleton and the fact it will provide jobs 
for the people in the community." 



5-Meat Stuffed 

ONLY 

$n 

Family size 
$2 more 


papaPfurpftiffr 

TAKE N=‘ BAKE PIZZA 


541 - 276-7272 

613 SW Emigrant 

Open Daily 10 a.m.- 9 p.m. 
We gladly accept EBT. 




A CANDIDATE WITH COMMITMENT AND VISION 
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Cancer survivors honored 


Participants at this year’s Cancer Survivor Lunchoeon held Oct. 25 were Abby Van Pelt, Kathleen 
Peterson, Wanda Alanis, Tim Addleman, JackSchut, Steve Filkins, Wendy Bill, Linda McCorkle, 
Alanna Nanegos, Robin Alexander, Kristi Yunker, and Duane De Grofft. October was Cancer 
Awareness Month. The community was provided with a wealth of information on cancer prevention 
and screening information and other awareness events including Warriors In Pink day and a 
special round of pnkn bingo at Wild horse. cuj photo/Tara Burnside 


Tovey keynote speaker for Lehman thank-you dinner 

PENDLETON - A "Thank You" din- 



ner for Larry Lehman, departing Pendle- 
ton City Manager, is planned Jan. 6 at the 
Pendleton Convention Center. 

Dave Tovey, Executive Director of 
the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation, will be the keynote 
speaker, according to one of the event 
planners, Rudy Rada. 


Another organizer. Bob Stanger, said 
the banquet will show appreciation for 
Lehman, who served as city manager 
for 14 years. The banquet will be open to 
the general public and tickets will be on 
sale Dec. 1 at Armchair Books and the 
Pendleton Chamber of Commerce. 

For more information, contact Rada a 
oldtimerl8@charter.net. 


Better Than Pumpkin Pie. 
Our Biggest Sale Ever! 


Friday & Saturday, 


n 





VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

tamastslikt 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


November 25 & 26 

Move away from the table and come 
shop our giant sale. Everything in the 
store is marked down 30%! Save on 
exclusive Pendleton Woolen Mills 
blankets and apparel! Books, DVDs, 
jewelry, bags, and more. Other selected 
items are discounted up to 50%! Get your 
holiday shopping done early and treat 
yourself to something that doesn’t require 
whipped cream! 

Sale discounts not valid in conjunction with any other offers 
or discounts or on consignment items. 


Exhibits, Museum Store * Open Monday - Saturday, 9am-5pm 
Kinship Cafe- Open Monday - Saturday, 11am-2pm 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! 

Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino 
Pendleton, OR - www.tamastslikt.org - 541-966-9748 


Tribal member 
comes home to 
blow sax for play 

PENDLETON - Will Morris may be 
aiming for a career in law, but he won't 
give up his love for music to do it. 

Morris, the 22-year-old son of Lyle and 
Janene Morris, graduated with a Bach- 
elor's degree in music at Eastern Oregon 
University this spring, and he's applying 
for law school later this month. 

In between, Morris is returning to 
Pendleton from his current abode in 
Corvallis to play saxophone in the pit 
orchestra for Guys 
and Dolls, a play 
being performed in 
Bob Clapp Theater at 
Blue Mountain Com- 
munity College Nov. 

10 and 11. 

Morris was the 
natural alternative 
sax player when the 
normal saxophon- 
ist ended up with a 
singing part in the 
play. He was known for his musicality 
in Pendleton, where he graduated from 
high school in 2007. At PHS, Morris won 
a district solo competition and competed 
in the state competition as a senior. 

He plays primarily alto sax, but he can 
play soprano sax just as well. Addition- 
ally, Morris plays a host of other instru- 
ments, including clarinet, flute and two 
other saxophones. 

Morris debated with himself whether 
to go to graduate school as music major 
or set his sights on a career in criminal liti- 
gation as a prosecutor. Law school won 
out. He's taken the law admission tests 
and intends to apply at the University of 
Oregon and Willamette. 

A pay-what-you-can Preview Night is 
planned at 7:30 p.m. Nov. 10 for Guys and 
Dolls. Cost is by donation (no children 
under 3 are allowed). On Nov. 11, the 
play will begin at 7:30 p.m. with general 
admission adult tickets for $10, students 
$5 and, again, children under 3 will not 
be admitted. Tickets can be purchased 
at the door or by calling the box office at 
541-278-5953. 



/ 


The Family 
of 

Jim (James) Fitzpatrick 


\ 


Would like to express our gratitude, 
to everyone who offered prayers, phone 
calls, sent cards, flowers, provided 
dinner, and their time, 
when they were needed the most. 

“Brief is life but love & friendship is 
our most enduring legacy” 

With that, we would like to give special 
thanks to the people who had the 
courage to share their thoughts and 
experiences of life with Jim. 

Thank You! 

\ / 
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Portland to Coast Relay 

A local team of walkers, the Rez Bratz, 
competed in the 2011 Portland to Coast Relay 
August 26-27, tallying a time of 32 hours 
and 25 minutes from downtown Portland to 
Seaside, Oregon. The race was close to 130 
miles and included each person completing 
two legs of the race. More than 400 teams 
competed in this year’s event with over 4,000 
walkers. 

The Rez Bratz, composed mostly of employees 
from CTUIR, Wild horse and Cay use 
Technologies, included front row, Lorasa 
Creger, Brook Kristovich, Vaughn Herrera, 

Carol Farrow, Kristi Yuner, Cecelia Husted, 

Jose Ortega, and back row, Deanna Crane, 
Todd Rothrock, Terence Denny, Don Fisher, 
Orville Sheoships and Pam Fisher. 


Veterans 

Corner 

By Bob DeRocher, 

CTUIR Veterans Coordinator 


November 11 is Veterans Day. It 
started out as Armistice Day, the day 
that the fighting stopped in World War 
I. Hostilities officially ceased on the 11th 
hour of the 11th day of the 11th month. 
This year should be especially significant, 
as for the first time, we will add the 11th 
year to that string of ll's. 

Many people confuse Memorial Day 
and Veterans Day. Both holidays were 
established to recognize and honor the 
men and women who have worn the uni- 
form of the United States Armed Forces. 
But Memorial Day, which is observed on 
the last Monday in May, was originally 
set aside as a day for remembering and 
honoring military personnel who died in 
the service of their country, particularly 
those who died in battle or as a result of 
wounds sustained in battle. 

While those who died are also re- 
membered on Veterans Day, which is 
observed on November 11, Veterans 
Day is intended to thank and honor 
all those who served honorably in the 
military - in wartime or peacetime. In 
fact. Veterans Day is largely intended to 
thank living Veterans for their service, to 
acknowledge that their contributions to 
our national security are appreciated, and 
to underscore the fact that all those who 
served - not only those who died - have 
sacrificed and done their duty. 

I would like to encourage everyone 
to take the time to thank our Veterans, 
and their families, for all they have done 
for us, for the United States, and for the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla In- 
dian Reservation. Every person who has 
stood up and sworn the Oath to "defend 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic", has paid a price for that oath, 
sometimes the price was small, some- 
thing we don't even consider a real cost 
to us, but sometimes, the price we were 
called upon to pay was the ultimate price. 
As the saying goes... All gave some... 
Some gave All. 

I would like to take this time to person- 
ally thank all of our Veterans, as well as 
their families, for their service and their 
sacrifices to protect our Nation. Qe' 
ciyew'yew' 

Bob DeRocher, CTUIR Veterans Coor- 
dinator - email: robertderocher@ctuir.org 
Phone: 541-429-7310. 



Find us on 

Facebook 


Our fans earn a chance to win a $50 
gas card every Friday. 

and Visit us at 

WWW.ARROWHEADTRAVELPLAZA.COM 

See Current Fuel Prices! 

Check out the Native Gear Clothing! 
and Learn about 

r? 1 . ! 

Rewards on the ~~7 


1. EARN INSTANT GAS DISCOUNTS 

2. ACCUMULATE POINTS 

3. SPEND LIKE CASH 
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(J5* Department of the Interior 
Office of jndian f ne r^Lj and Economic Development 

Indian Loan Guarantee P rqgram 

Since 1974, uv km gumwteed more than S 


Wc help rribes, tribal entities, individual Indians and rheir 
corporations. The loan guarantee program helps facilitate 
loan financing for borrowers, while securing reasonable interest rates 
and reduce risks for ail parties involved. 


► Up to a 90% Government backed loan guarantee for 
economic development projects 

► Helping finance both small and large business loans, 
startup and refinance 

Helping guarantee the economic future of Indian Country. 

r or more information, contact I F FD todatj! 

Gina Eastman Shanna O'Reilly 

Portland, OR Lakewood, CO 

Gina. East m an @>bia, gov S h an n a. O Rei I ly@b i a.go v 

(503) 23 1 -6754 (720) 407-0675 

www.jndianaffairs.gov/leed 


Please 
write-in 

Marcus 
Luke II 

1 2 9 

For 

Vice Chairman 

Of 

General Council 

I appreciate 
your VOTEl 

Paid Political Ad 



Denver man’s sentence 
reduced in 1975 AIM slaying 


By DIRK LAMMERS, Associated Press 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. - A Denver man 
convicted of first-degree murder for his 
role in the 1975 shooting death of an 
American Indian Movement activist has 
had his federal prison sentence reduced 
from life to 20 years, federal court docu- 
ments show. 

In February 2004, a federal jury in 
Rapid City, S.D., convicted Arlo Look- 
ing Cloud, 58, in the slaying of fellow 
AIM activist Anna Mae Pictou Aquash, 
a 30-year-old member of the Mi'kmaq 
tribe of Nova Scotia. He was sentenced 
to a mandatory life prison term. 

But Looking Cloud in December 
testified for state prosecutors against co- 
conspirator John Graham, whom jurors 
convicted of felony murder. 

A series of court filings in Looking 
Cloud's federal case since March have 
been sealed, but documents show that 
U.S. District Judge Lawrence Piersol 
signed an order in August reducing 
Looking Cloud's sentence. 

Mark Salter, a spokesman for the U.S. 
Attorney's Office in South Dakota, said 
he couldn't offer any additional informa- 
tion other than what was in the signed 
amended judgment. 

A call to Looking Cloud's attorney was 
not immediately returned. 

Aquash' s frozen body was found in 
February 1976 on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation. The Canadian woman had 
been shot in the head. 

Federal agents investigated for years 
but didn't bring an indictment until 


March 2003, when Denver police arrested 
Looking Cloud. 

Graham, of the Southern Tutchone 
tribe in Canada's Yukon territory, was 
arrested in December 2003 in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, on federal charges in 
Aquash' s killing. But two courts ruled 
that the U.S. government lacked juris- 
diction to try Graham because he is not 
American Indian, and the case was even- 
tually moved to state court. 

In Graham's December trial. Looking 
Cloud testified that he stood nearby as 
Graham shot Aquash on the reservation 
and left her to die. 

Graham's attorney, John Murphy, 
suggested that Looking Cloud had em- 
bellished his story to get his life sentence 
reduced. Looking Cloud agreed that he 
had left out details before, but repeatedly 
said he was trying to tell the truth in the 
testimony. 

Aquash' s elder daughter, Denise Ma- 
loney Pictou, said that she had no com- 
ment on the sentence reduction. 

AIM was founded in the late 1960s to 
protest the U.S. government's treatment 
of Indians and demand the government 
honor its treaties with Indian tribes. The 
group grabbed headlines in 1973 when it 
took over the village of Wounded Knee, 
leading to a 71 -day standoff with federal 
agents that included the exchange of 
gunfire. 

Prosecutors believe Graham, Look- 
ing Cloud and a third AIM activist 
kidnapped and killed Aquash because 
AIM leaders thought she was a govern- 
ment spy. 


Don’t forget to VOTE 
Nov. 15 at the NGC 




Happiest Birthday 
Wishes Danielle! 
November 16th 


~Love & Mercy ~ 
Brian Douglas 


Help your kids come 
home for the holidays. 

Jane Neal, owner 

„ 65 S Main Pendleton 

mO n 541-276-4821 

travel jane@vacation.com 
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Community briefs 


Diabetes Program wants opinions about excersice 

MISSION - The Diabetes Program at Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center will conduct 
focus groups on the current Exercise Program the clinic offers. 

"We will be inviting community members to tell us what they think of the pro- 
gram now in place and to give us their ideas about a better program that would meet 
their needs for exercise," said Jennifer Campbell, Chronic Disease Prevention Health 
Promotion Coordinator at Yellowhawk. 

To conduct the focus groups, Yellowhawk is looking for interested individuals 
who have had experience facilitating such activities. This is a paid position and would 
involve about 10 hours of work over a short period of time. 

Anyone interested in helping run the focus groups should call Campbell at 541- 
278-7512 or email her at jennifercampbell@yellowhawk.org. 

Bill schedules annual Holiday Bazarr at Longhouse 

MISSION - Annette Bill is hosting her annual Holiday Bazaar at the Mission 
Longhouse from 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. on Nov. 23. 

Cost is $10 per table. 

For more information, call Bill at 541-379-0227. 

WW classes being offered to CTUIR employees 

MISSION - Jeremiah Farrow is starting a Walla Walla language class for employees 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Class will start Nov. 9 from 2-3 p.m. in the Winaha and Qapqapa Conference 
Rooms on the second floor of the Nixyaawii Governance Center. 

The 'Beginning Waluulapam' class will be offered once a week for 12 weeks. 
Tribal employees are allowed one hour a week (with supervisor approval) of cultural 
education leave, Farrow said. 

Those who want to attend the class should contact Farrow soon. He can be reached 
at 541-429-7859 or jeremiahfarrow@ctuir.org. 


Watchman takes reigns 
as UO Duck recruiter 


EUGENE - Lindsey X. Watchman, a 
member of the Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation, is the 
new Coordinator of Native American 
Recruitment in the Admissions Office at 
the University of Oregon. 

Watchman describes himself as the 
"point of contact for all Duck-related 
matters" 
as students 
consider 
and/or 
decide to 
attend UO. 

"I am 
here to 
support 
Native 
students 
navigate 
the cam- 
pus cli- 
mate and, 
ultimate- 
ly, stand 
alongside 
you and your family as we applaud your 
graduation a few short years from now," 
Watchman said in a letter of introduction. 


Watchman attended UO from June 
2009 to August 2010 and received his 
Master's degree in Education. 

According to Watchman, there are 
several reasons why Native students 
should consider UO, among them being: 

• Active Native American Student 
Union; 

• Longhouse for personal, cultural, 
and academic events; 

• Mothers' Day Pow-Wow in May; 

• Native faculty and staff to "keep 
an eye on our family of tribal students." 

• Opportunity to learn the Sahaptian 
"language family" of historical and 
contemporary dialects still used in the 
Northwest; 

• Diversity of staff, faculty and the 
nine federally recognized tribes of Or- 
egon. 

"These are only a few support services 
that I have encouraged my fellow tribal 
members to seek out when considering 
any school, community college or uni- 
versity. We have them here," Watchman 
said. 

For more information, contact Watch- 
man at lindseyw@uoregon.edu or 541- 
346-2722. 



Lindsey X. Watchman 


Re-Elect 
Rosenda 
Shippentower 

for 

EOT 

• Doctor of Jurisprudence, UO 

• Master of Science, UO 

• Bachelor of Science, UO 

TRUSTWORTHY REALISTIC 

Vote for Proven Leadership'pentower on November 15, 2011 

Paid Political Ad 
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Above, Fermore Craig was one of several horseback 
riders who met the Vietnam Wall exhibit at the entrance 
of Wildhorse and Tamastslikt. Below, Command Sgt. 
Major Melvin Hewitt and his daughter, Modine, look for 
a name on a Vietnm Wall. They were among hundreds 
of visitors who came to view the Wall and pay their 
respects. 




Jan Reitz, a member of Combat Veterans International, stands in front of the Vietnam 
Wall, which included the names of more than 58, 600 soldiers who died in the conflict. 



Woodrow Star salutes during one of the Veterans 
ceremonies held during the four day event. 



By the CUJ 

MISSION - Tamastslikt Cultural Institute on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation opened its newest exhibit. 
Honoring Our Veterans on Oct. 20, with a four-day 
display -The Wall: American Veterans Traveling Trib- 
ute - that included an 80 percent life-size replica of the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Wall in Washington, D.C. 

Tamastaslikt's current exhibit - Honoring Our Veter- 
ans - focuses on the world wars and major eras of U.S. 
military engagement, chronicling the history of Indian 
scouts up through Operation Iraqi Freedom. The exhibit 
will single out individuals who participated in particular 
conflicts, elaborating on their military experiences. The 
exhibit will also profile more than 30 veteran groups 
in the region and their roles in supporting soldiers in 
making the transition to civilian life. The exhibit will 
continue through Dec. 31. 

Panels on the 370-foot wall, organized by date of 
death, included more than 58,000 names of those who 
died in Vietnam. Many panels held the names of hun- 
dreds of young Americans killed in 6-10-day periods 
during the Tet Offensive of 1969. 

The Traveling Tribute also recognized veterans from 
World War II plus conflicts in Korea, Beirut, Grenada, 
Iraq and Afghanistan, plus all those who died in the 911 
attacks on the World Trade Center. 

The display was erected early Thursday morning 
and removed Sunday following a non-denominational 


service. Tribal members and Tribal employees had the 
opportunity to visit the wall and accompanying me- 
morials on Thursday afternoon. A ceremony on Friday 
honored First Responders - police, firemen, ambulance 
crews, etc., - and Saturday's events honored fallen sol- 
diers who died serving the United States in wars from 
Korea to Grenada. 

Basically "anyone put in jeopardy to defend our way 
of life," said Kevin Weatherly from Texas, director and 
driver for Operation Traveling Tribute. 

There were several poignant points during the 
ceremonies, including on Saturday when Ann Stump, 
accompanied by her husband, Jerry, laid a Gold Star 
Mother wreath to memorialize young men who died 
in Iraq or Afghanistan, like their son, Adrian, who died 
in 2005 while piloting a helicopter. Another Pendleton 
man, Tane Baum, also died when that same helicopter 
was shot down. Their names were on a Cost of Freedom 
Memorial created in gold dog tags to honor those who 
have died during present day campaigns Enduring 
Freedom and Iraqi Freedom. 

Another special moment came on Friday, during the 
First Responders Tribute, when a Vietnam veteran told 
those attending about the day in May of 1967 when more 
than a dozen men from his platoon were killed. 

"I'm trying to locate all the men in my company," 
said Melvin Hewitt, a Command Sgt. Major with the 
46 th Division, Infantry Division, in Vietnam. 

Hewitt, who received the Distinguished Cross medal 


for diving on a grenade to save his men, had never 
talked about that day 44 years ago. He carried a list of 
the men he'd lost and, with the aid of computers set 
up to locate names for visitors, found most of the men. 

Sitting on the pavement of the Tamastslikt parking 
lot, Huwett, from Umatilla, took a photograph of Panel 
23A, line 56, where he was looking for the name of 
Charles McCaffrey. 

"I lost most of my men, wounded or killed," Hewitt said. 
"I should have taken care of them and brought them home." 

John Chess, Development Officer at Tamastslikt and 
the main event organizer, said it was Hewitt's comments 
that hit him hardest. 

"The Wall itself was simply overwhelming, and see- 
ing its effect on visitors was an experience I will never 
forget," Chess said. "Out of the four days, one moment 
stands out for me. During the First Responders Tribute 
on Friday, a Vietnam veteran (Hewitt) shared his story 
of terrible loss on the battlefield. It was the first time that 
he had spoken in public about it, and it was very emo- 
tional for him, his family, and everyone in attendance. 

"A short time after the ceremony, the same gentleman 
was walking down the sidewalk, and a young girl about 
12 or 13 years old ran by on her way back to her school 
bus," Chess continued. "As she passed the veteran she 
called out 'Thank you sir!' and the veteran smiled. To 
me that's what it was all about, people came together 
to say 'thank you.'" 

The Traveling Tribute, carried in two huge trailers. 
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Below, Tony Fink from Hermiston and Sherman Brown 
from Irrigon identify medals on a mannequin in the 
Tamastslikt “Honoring Our Veterans” exhibit, which will 
continue through xxxxxzx. 





Above, Tribal elder Tessie 
Williams presented a staff to 
Kevin Weatherly, the driver 
of the Traveling Tribute. At 
right, Umatilla Tribal Fire 
Chief Rob Burnside carries 
a wreath in honor of fallen 
first responders. 


Photos by Wil Phinney 
and Tara Burnside 




Above, the Traveling Tribute, carried in two huge trailers, was escorted from Stanfield to Wildhorse 
Resort by about 50 motorcycle riders representing a variety of clubs and organizations from as far 
away as Canby and Prineville, plus police representatives from the Umatilla Indian Reservation, 
the City of Pendleton and Oregon State Police. Directly above, Randall M inthorn sits on horseback 
after helping to welcome the motorcycle caravan to Tamastslikt Cultural Institute. 


was escorted from Stanfield to Wildhorse Resort by 
about 50 motorcycle riders representing a variety of 
clubs and organizations, plus police representatives 
from the Umatilla Indian Reservation, the City of Pend- 
leton and Oregon State Police. At Wildhorse it was met 
by a group of Indian riders on horseback who led the 
tribute trailers the rest of the way to Tamastslkit. 

Weatherly said it was the first time the exhibit (a non- 
profit that takes no government funding) had ever been 
escorted by horses. 

The exhibit started each day with the posting of colors 
by members of the George St. Denis American Legion 
Post 140 or the Yakama Warriors, who also gave a three- 
round salute following the National Anthem on Saturday. 
Tribute and flag songs were offered by local drum groups, 
along with singers Micheal Minthorn (Vietnam veteran), 
Leila Spencer and Martina Gordon; Lloyd Commander 
on saxophone; and the Prescott, Wash., middle-and-high 
school band. (Prescott was the only band in the area to 
respond to a request from Tamastslkit to play the Star 
Spangled Banner at the Wall event.) 

Attendees were reminded Thursday of the military 
service by Native Americans who, per capita, have the 
highest rate of military volunteerism in America. In 
remarks on Saturday, Vietnam veteran Bob Shippen- 
tower noted that in 1917 several tribes independently 
declared war on Germany - seven years before Native 
Americans were granted American citizenship by the 
federal government. Also making remarks Thursday 


was Desiree Allen Cruz, Commander of the George St. 
Denis American Legion Post 140. 

Friday's tribute to First Responders opened with 
Tribal Fire Chief Rob Burnside walking 75 yards to place 
a wreath in honor of fallen first responders. 

Tribal Police Chief Tim Addleman said World War 
II and Korea defined the generations of his grandfather 
and father, Vietnam defined his own generation, and the 
war on terror is now defining young adults and children. 
He noted that members of the Tribal Police Department 
have and are serving in the armed forces, including 
Dennis Wernlund who recently was deployed with an 
Army National Guard unit to Afghanistan. Addleman 
has sons and a daughter who already have served and 
another son, a Marine, soon will be deployed. 

Remarks also were made by Greg Sherman, Oregon 
State Police; Officer Ryan Lehnert, Pendleton Police; Fire 
Chief Burnside; and Jack Remillard, retired assistant 
chief from the Pendleton Fire Department. 

Saturday's wreath ceremony honored soldiers from 
the following conflicts with the names of those who 
layed the wreaths: 

Treaty Signers - Chief Gary Burke 
Warriors and Scouts - Chief Jesse Jones 
World War I - Chief Gary Burke and Vietnam Veteran 
Marvin Burke 

World War II - Alphonse Half moon 
Korea - Gerald Reed 
Vietnam - Bob Shippentower 


Operation Desert Storm - Bill Kirk 
Operation Enduring Freedom - Dave Williams 
Operation Iraqi Freedom - Jeff Giger 
POW/MIA - Chief Bill Burke 
Gold Star Mother - Ann Stump 
Saturday's speakers - Major Martin Nelson, Execu- 
tive Officer, 3 rd Battalion, 116 th Regiment, Cavalry; Cpt. 
Max Arvidson, Fox Company Commander, National 
Guard; and Luke Wilson, ORANG Reintegration Team 
- offered more remarks about the sacrifices of veterans, 
and challenged citizens to find ways to help veterans 
re-establish themselves after coming home from the war. 

Also on Saturday, a "modern warriors" reception was 
held inside Tamastslikt and, later in the afternoon, an 
honor walk from Tamastslikt to the Nix-Ya-Wii Warriors 
Memorial and a candelight vigil were held. That evening 
a "Vietnam Wall Touching Ceremony" was held. 

The Traveling Tribute ended Sunday with a washat 
prayer, retiring of the colors, and Taps on the saxophone 
by Lloyd Commander. 

Chess said he was impressed by the "tremendous 
amount of community support" that made the event 
possible. Sponsors of the American Veterans Traveling 
Tribute was presented by St. Anthony Hospital with 
sponsorships from Wildhorse Resort & Casino, Les 
Schwab Tire Centers, Cayuse Technologies, Anderson 
Perry & Associates, Inc., East Oregonian, Seaport Air- 
lines, Capps Broadcast Group, Outwest Catering and 
the Walla Walla Union-Bulletin. 
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Fall is a Great 
Season to Save 


Need Financing? 


Auto, Truck 
RV, AT V, 
Snowmobile , 

Horse trailer 
& More 



Are you planning for a Holiday vacation ? Need to 
consolidate a few of those higher rate credit cards? 
A personal loan could be exactly what you need!! 


Tribal member company 
gets $19 million subcontract 


RICHLAND, Wash. - Phoenix Enter- 
prises NW, a company run by CTUIR 
member Jonetta Everano, has been 
awarded a subcontract valued at about 
$19 million for cleanup work at the Han- 
ford Nuclear Reservation. 

Washington Closure Hanford, which 
manages the $2.3 billion River Corridor 
Closure Project for the U.S. Department 
of Energy at the Hanford site, awarded 
the subcontract to Phoenix in early Oc- 
tober. 

The subcontract calls for removal and 
disposal of two research reactors, a ra- 
dioactive waste storage vault and several 
building slabs, and clean up of waste sites 
in Hanford's 300 Area. Optional work 
potentially could make the subcontract 
worth up to $24 million. 

"Our small business has been extreme- 
ly fortunate in this current economy and 
our continued growth is dependent on 
good personnel and performing our work 
safely and compliant," Everano said in an 
email seeking comment. "This award has 
many technical challenges that our team 
looks forward to, and we are extremely 
excited to continue working safely at the 
Hanford sites." 

According to a Washington Closure 


The Children's Clubhouse 
Has Openings for both 
Childcare and Preschool 
For more information call 
541-276-6181 or 
541-276-8059 


Hanford news release, removing the reac- 
tors and vault will complete the bulk of 
the heavily radioactive cleanup work in 
the 300 Area. 

Phoenix began work in late October 
by cleaning up two waste sites near two 
previously demolished buildings in 
the 300 Area. The waste sites are at the 
former locations used for research and 
development work. Phoenix will remove 
an estimated 12,626 tons of contaminated 
material from the two locations and 
transport it to Hanford's Environmental 
Restoration Disposal Facility. 

Phoenix also will remove more than 
22,000 tons of contaminated soil from 
another site that received waste from 
research laboratories. It contains a vault 
with two tanks, which were used for 
temporary storage of highly radioactive 
liquid waste before it was shipped to 
the waste tank farms in central Hanford. 
The tanks have been emptied and filled 
with grout. 

"At 1,700 tons, the grout-filled con- 
tainer will be the heaviest items we have 
transported and shipped to ERDF for 
disposal," said Tom Kisenwether, 300 
Area subcontracts manager for Wash- 
ington Closure. 

All work under the subcontract is to be 
completed by September of 2012. 

Five teams bid on the work; Phoe- 
nix was the lowest priced bidder. The 
Phoenix team also includes Barnhart of 
Memphis, Tenn.; Carter Environmental 
Services of Nampa, Idaho; Cutting Edge 
Services Corp. of Batavia, Ohio; LVI En- 
vironmental Services of Hayward, Calif.; 
Meier Enterprises of Kennewick; and 
MetalFab Inc of West Richland. 


Celebrating Our Employees 

KARL KETTELHUNT & BEN HARRIS 
ARE DUAL RECIPIENTS OF THE NOVEMBER 
EMPLOYEE OF THE MONTH 



_J L 


KARL 

KETTELHUNT 


Karl & Ben have taken on a 
project that is both techni- 
cally challenging and client 
demanding. 

For a 4 week period the 
two man team was working 
50-60 hours each week. The 
team inherited a project that 
was behind scheduled and 
needed further definition; 
Karl negotiated effectively 
until the clients expectations 
were under control and met. 



BEN 

HARRIS 


Personal loans up to $10,000 now 6.5% OAC* 


UMATILLA COUNTY FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
911 SW Dor ion, Pendleton, Or. 97801 
541-276-6317 or 800-324-8842 
*Refinanace must be from other Bank or Finance Co 


Every month, Cayuse 
Technologies acknowledges 
an Employee of the Month. 
The Employee of the Month 
receives his or her name on 
an Employee of the Month 
plaque that is placed in the 
entrance hallway, a Cayuse 
Technologies Polo shirt, and 
a personal parking space lo- 
cated in the visitor parking lot. 
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CUJ Environment 


Lamprey climbing ladder at Three-Mile Falls 


‘Lamprey predate dinosaurs. These critters 
are really old and it bothers me to think that in 
my lifetime they could potentially go extinct.’ 

Aaron Jackson, CTUIR Lamprey Project Leader 


By the CUJ 

UMATILLA - It may not seem like a 
lot, but the return of 138 lamprey to a 
specially designed ladder on the lower 
Umatilla River, an Eastern Oregon tribu- 
tary of the Columbia River, has surprised 
fisheries experts who expected a smaller 
return to take much longer. 

"We're trying to figure out why we 
have so many more in the Umatilla," said 
Aaron Jackson, lamprey project leader for 
the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation, the tribe leading an 
effort to restore the prehistoric fish. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service on Oct., 13 released its Pacific 
Lamprey Assessment and Template for 
Conservation Measures, the first phase 
of a broader initiative to conserve and 
restore the species throughout its range. 

Additionally, the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers has established a Juvenile Lar- 
val Lamprey Work Group that will work 
to determine appropriate methods for 
monitoring passage at Columbia River 
dams. Those methods could include tag- 
ging outmigrant juvenile lamprey as 4-5 
year olds in their 11 -year lifecycle, and 
then following their migration through 


hydro-projects as 5-7-inch juveniles. 
Once juvenile passage patterns are 
learned, the US Army Corps can work 
to provide protection for this ecologically 
important species in decline. 

Also, a Tribal Lamprey Management 
Plan is going through final editing before 
it will be released by CRITFC (Columbia 
River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission) 
probably later this year. 

"It's calling for serious attention," 
Jackson said. "The funding gates need to 
start opening so we can learn more about 
lamprey. At one time there were probably 
several million in the Columbia Basin 
and it's not unfathomable that we could 
have as many as 20,000 or more return- 
ing annually in the Umatilla River. But, 
currently the populations are depressed 


and we're struggling to figure out why 
that is." 

Jackson said restoring lamprey in 
the Columbia River Basin will require 
passage improvements for migrating 
juveniles and adults. Juveniles have an 
option of using a screened salmon bypass 
system, where they often are impinged 
in the screen mesh, through "strike 
and shear" turbines, or over spillways. 
Understanding which of these routes is 
considered safe for outmigrating juvenile 
lampreys is critical to their survival. 
Adult passage is of equal importance, 
providing passage routes that are safe 
and that speed up migration through 
these project is critical. 

"We're trying to figure out the best 
route," Jackson said, "But, we need an 


active tag that can be used to monitor pas- 
sage, and development is taking time". 

This year, again for an unknown rea- 
son, the number of adult lamprey return- 
ing to the Columbia River from the Pacific 
Ocean is higher than in recent years. This 
year's run of an estimated 50,000 lamprey 
was twice the number that passed over 
Bonneville Dam last year. However, in 
comparison, the run was estimated at 
200,000 adults over Bonneville Dam in 
2003. 

Those numbers are estimates, Jackson 
said, because lamprey counting occurs 
24 hours a day at Bonneville and only 
16 hours a day at other projects, which 
misses the critical night time passage 
period. 

"We want 24 hour counts at all proj- 
ects," Jackson said. "The four tribes (Co- 
lumbia River treaty-fishing tribes) have 
asked the Corps to fund CRITFC (which 
represents the four treaty fishing tribes) 
and the Washington Fish and Wildlife 
Department that oversees the counting 
at US Army Corp projects." 

Regardless of the total numbers, the 
run is reduced dramatically before it 

See Lamorev at Three-Mile. Page 50 


Protesters ride in SD against proposed pipeline 


By DIRK LAMMERS, Associated Press 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. - Opponents of a 
proposed oil pipeline from Canada to the 
Texas Gulf Coast rode horses and bicycles 
and walked Oct. 27 along a route from the 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation toward 
the Rosebud Reservation in southern 
South Dakota. 

The protesters included tribal elders, 
ranchers and actress Daryl Hannah, 
who was arrested last summer outside 
the White House in a protest against 


TransCanada's proposed Keystone XL 
pipeline. 

The 1,700-mile underground pipeline, 
which would travel through Montana, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, ending up on Texas's Gulf 
Coast, would carry an estimated 700,000 
barrels of oil a day, doubling the capac- 
ity of an existing pipeline from Canada. 

Hannah, speaking by telephone after 
the short ride, said the pipeline threatens 
to contaminate the Ogallala Aquifer, a 
massive water supply in South Dakota 


and seven other states, and would further 
increase the nation's dependence on oil. 

vv This pipeline will only shackle us to a 
future of being absolutely dependent on 
this dirtiest of fossil fuels," she told The 
Associated Press. 

President Barack Obama said Oct. 
19 that his administration has made no 
decision on whether TransCanada Corp, 
the Calgary-based company building the 
pipeline, can move ahead with its plans. 

A message left with a TransCanada 
spokesman was not immediately re- 


turned. 

The company in October offered new 
safeguards it said would limit the effect 
of a potential spill, but company execu- 
tives maintained they cannot move the 
proposed route at this point in the federal 
permitting process. 

Supporters say the $7 billion project 
could significantly reduce U.S. depen- 
dence on Middle Eastern oil, while op- 
ponents say it would bring vv dirty oil" 

See Pipeline protest. Page 41 
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• Good Health, Strong Heart and Strong Mind 

• Former Land Use Planner and Zoning Administrator for the CTUIR 
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• It is Time to reestablish our Native languages now 
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• Bachelor of Science in General Studies and Planning from Eastern Oregon University 
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Condit Dam breached; White Salmon runs free 


Emily Washines, a tribal member and 
remediation and restoration coordinator for 
Yakama fisheries, said her grandfather, born 
in 1915, never saw the free-flowing river. 

‘My sister and I will be able to see the river 
the way our great-grandparents saw it. The 
resurgence of cultural activities and renewing 
a sense of what that means for our future 
generations is on the brink of happening.’ 


By SHANNON DININNY, Associated Press 

A muddy stew of black silt and water 
roared through a hole breached by work- 
ers in a nearly century-old dam Oct. 26 in 
Washington's south Cascades, marking 
another step in ongoing efforts to restore 
habitat for threatened and endangered 
fish in the Pacific Northwest. 

The more than 12-story Condit Dam 
on the White Salmon River is the second- 
tallest dam in U.S. history to be breached 
for fish passage, according to the advo- 
cacy group American Rivers. 

Its two turbines produced about 14 
megawatts of power, enough for 7,000 
homes. But its owner, Portland-based 
utility PacifiCorp, elected to remove the 
dam rather than install cost-prohibitive 
fish passage structures that would have 
been required for relicensing. 

vv This is a very important day for the 
river and the community," American 
Rivers spokeswoman Amy Kober said. 
""We're not just talking about restoring 
vital fish runs in the region but improving 
a nationally renowned whitewater area." 

The White Salmon River winds from 
its headwaters on the slopes of Mount 
Adams through steep, forested canyons 
to its confluence with the Columbia 
River, the largest river in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The 125-foot Condit Dam, which was 
built in 1913, blocked fish passage for na- 
tive species of Pacific salmon and other 
anadromous fish that mature in the ocean 
and return to rivers to spawn, confining 
them to the lower 3.3 miles of the river. 

Removing the dam and restoring a 


free-flowing river will open up miles 
of new habitat for fish and likely create 
additional recreational opportunities for 
kayakers and rafters in a region already 
known among whitewater enthusiasts. 

Sirens sounded several times to warn 
about the impending blast shortly after 
noon, then black silt and water be- 
gan pouring through the hole that was 
breached with 700 pounds of explosives, 
splashing up the sides of the rocky canyon. 

PacifiCorp posted a live video feed 
of the event on its website, and local 
residents, conservation groups, and rec- 
reation enthusiasts held viewing parties 
to celebrate the event. 

More than 100 people downed pizza 
and beer at Wet Planet Whitewater, a 
river rafting and guiding company. They 


screamed and whooped as the dam blew, 
then a great cheer went through the tent 
set up for the party. 

Alexa Williams, 26, was born in the 
community of White Salmon and lives in 
Husum, working at Wet Planet, during 
the summer season. An avid rafter and 
beginning kayaker, she first floated the 
river when she was 10 years old. 

""It's going to be neat to see what's 
underneath the water," she said in a 
telephone interview from the party 
in Husum. vv Not that I'm the level of 
kayaker who could kayak it yet, but it 
would be pretty cool if there were some 
big drops in there." 

Yakama tribal members viewed a live 
feed of the event in an auditorium on 
their reservation. Area biologists did the 
same at the Spring Creek National Fish 
Hatchery. 

About 150 people gathered at the dam 
to watch the blast, including the tribal 
leaders of four area tribes - Umatilla, 
Yakama, Warm Spring and Nez Perce. 
Some were visibly moved by the event. 

Yakama Nation tribal elders have 
called the area a v "paradise," recalling 
stories about tribal members fishing, 
hunting and gathering berries and other 
native plants before the dam was built. 
Tribal houses and drying sheds sat at 
the confluence with the Columbia for 
processing abundant salmon, steelhead 
and lamprey. 

Emily Washines, a tribal member and 
remediation and restoration coordinator 
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for Yakama fisheries, said her grandfa- 
ther, born in 1915, never saw the free- 
flowing river. 

""My sister and I will be able to see the 
river the way our great-grandparents saw 
it," she said. vv The resurgence of cultural 
activities and renewing a sense of what 
that means for our future generations is 
on the brink of happening." 

Removal of the dam opens up at least 
33 miles of habitat for steelhead. Habitat 
for tule fall chinook will double. 

Yakama Nation chairman Harry 
Smiskin likened the return of fish to the 
river's upper stretches to v "welcoming 
back a relative that has been missing for 
many years." 

""It is sad that the dam is coming out, 
but again, it is a return to something our 
Creator, our Mother Nature, created for 
us and to put it back to as close to its 
natural state as it can be," he said. 

In recent weeks, work crews created a 
tunnel 18 feet wide and 13 feet tall in the 
base of the dam to allow water and sedi- 
ment to pass through from the reservoir 
behind the dam once it is breached. Over 
the years, a five-story wedge of silt has 
collected in 92-acre Northwestern Lake, 
a popular recreation spot for boaters and 
the dozens of cabin leaseholders on the 
water's edge. 

Fisheries biologists also captured and 
relocated 679 tule chinook from below the 
dam to the river above it to protect their 
redds, or spawning nests, from being 
inundated by sediment. 

PacifiCorp has estimated the dam re- 
moval project at $33 million, far less than 
the $100 million improvements and fish 
ladders that would have been required by 
federal regulators to relicense the dam. 

Fish ladders were incorporated on the 
dam when it was first built, but storms 
twice tore down the structures. 

Demolition of the remaining portion of 
the dam is scheduled to begin in spring 
2012 and be completed by Aug. 31, 
2012. Restoration of the former reservoir 
should be completed by the end of 2012. 

In the largest dam removal project in 
U.S. history, workers last month began 
removing the 210-foot Glines Canyon 
Dam and the 108-foot Elwha Dam from 
the Elwha River in Washington, part 
of a three-year $325 million project to 
restore the Olympic Peninsula river and 
its salmon runs. 
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Oregon has new wolf pack along Snake River 


Fourth pack to establish in 
state since wolves started 
moving west from Idaho 

By JEFF BARNARD, 

AP Environmental Writer 


Oregon has a new wolf pack in the 
Hells Canyon area along the Idaho 
border, and two members of the state's 
original pack have split off to roam new 
territory in the central part of the state - 
developments that move the state closer 
to taking wolves off the state endangered 
species list. 

State wolf coordinator Russ Morgan 
said Oct. 25 that tracks show at least 
five wolves in the Snake River unit, near 
the northern end of the Hells Canyon 
National Recreation Area on the Idaho 
border. Photos show at least one pup. 
Morgan emphasized that they have only 
been able to document five, and there 
could well be more. 

Morgan said biologists have 
picked up scat samples and sent 
them off for genetic analysis to see 
where the new pack's members have 
come from - Idaho or an existing 
Oregon pack. 

This is the fourth pack to establish in 
Oregon since wolves introduced in Idaho 
started moving west in the 1990s. Once 
four packs produce two pups a year for 
three years running, the species can be 
taken off the state endangered species list, 
though protections would remain in place. 


Meanwhile, radio collar tracking data 
shows two young males from the Imnaha 
pack in northeastern Oregon have gone 
west into Central Oregon. Two others 
went east to Idaho. The Imnaha pack was 
the first to produce pups and has become 
the most notorious because it is the only 
one to have preyed on livestock. 

Two of the four remaining members 
are under a kill order from the Oregon 
Department of Fish and Wildlife. The Or- 
egon Court of Appeals has put a tempo- 
rary stay on the order while it considers 
a challenge from the conservation group 
Oregon Wild. 

v "Generally it's good news for wolf 
recovery in Oregon if ODFW or poach- 
ers don't shoot them," said Rob Klavins, 
of Oregon Wild. ""This should provide 
the state an opportunity to refocus on 
conservation rather than killing wolves at 
the request of people who think the only 
good wolf is a dead wolf." 

Oregon Cattlemen's Association 
President Bill Hoyt and northeastern 
Oregon rancher Todd Nash did not 
immediately return telephone calls for 
comment. 

Morgan said there have been no 
reports of livestock attacks linked 
to the new Snake River pack or the 
two young wolves roaming Central 
Oregon. 

The 3-year-old wolf known as OR-3 
left the Imnaha pack in May. A track- 
ing flight picked up his collar in July in 
Wheeler County and the Ochoco Moun- 
tains at the end of September. 


The wolf known as OR-7 left the Im- 
naha pack Sept. 10 and has gone through 
six counties _ Baker, Grant, Harney, 
Crook, Deschutes and, most recently. 
Lake. 


vv Every time he shows up somewhere, 
within a week or two he is somewhere 
else," said Morgan. ""There is no way to 
tell where he ends up. For all we know 
he may end up in California." 
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Screening can prevent colorectal cancer or catch the #2 cancer killer early when it s 
highly treatable. 

Most people get screened because they Ve encouraged by someone they know and trust. 

So, if you’ve been screened, please talk about your experience. 

And encourage others to get screened, too. 





www.TheCancerYouCanPrevent.org 

A Centers for Disease Control and Prevention funded cempaiqn 


COLORECTAL CANCER 

The cancer you can prevent. 
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Lampson project improves more WW habitat 


MILTON-FREEWATER - The CTUIR 
Walla Walla Basin Habitat Program has 
completed construction on a major habitat 
improvement project on the mainstem 
Walla Walla River upstream from Milton- 
Freewater. 

Continuing a partnership that has 
stretched nearly 14 years, the CTUIR Walla 
Walla Basin Habitat Program worked with 
landowners Clark and Layla Lampson on 
a project that increases fish habitat and 
decreases the likelihood of flood waters 
impacting their property. 

"The project has created vital slow water 
and side channel habitat that have been 
missing from the river for decades due to 
agricultural and flood control efforts, and 
are critical to having healthy salmon runs 
in the river," said to Jonathan Thompson, 
Assistant Fish Habitat Project Leader for 
the Confederated Tribes. 

The project covers about a half mile of the 
river behind the Lampson blueberry farm, 
and includes levee removal, side channel 
construction, woody debris placement, 
floodplain connectivity, and extensive 
vegetation replanting. 

The project focused on removal of the 
levee, which had been straightened and 
confined between a rock cliff and an in- 
formal levee (built by landowners rather 
than part of the formal U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers flood control system) for many 
years, Thompson said. 

The levee was initially built to provide 
more space for agriculture. However, the 
Lampsons have had problems with flood- 
waters being trapped behind the levees 
and flowing down their property, and have 


given over the land adjoining the river for 
conservation purposes. 

Partney Construction of La Grande com- 
pleted the levee removal and floodplain 
excavation, and brought in hundreds of 
large trees and root wads for the habitat 
structures. Design and permitting took 
about two years; the actual construction 
started July 1 and was completed in early 
October. 

Total construction cost is about $900,000. 
Most of the funding came from BPA Accord 
funds, with additional funding coming 
from the Oregon Department of Environ- 
mental Quality and the Oregon Watershed 
Enhancement Board grants. 

The Walla Walla Basin Watershed 
Council applied for the OWEB funds and 
cooperated during the process. 

CTUIR Project Staff includes Jed Volk- 
man. Project Leader, Jonathan Thompson, 
Assistant Project Leader, and fish habitat 
technicians James Bill, and Frances Marsh. 
The Confederated Tribes have a 15-year 
conservation easement on about 25 acres 
of the Lampson land. The Tribes have been 
working with the Lampsons for nearly 14 
years on conservation and fish habitat im- 
provements, including extensive planting 
of native vegetation before the recently 
finished project. 


The project covers about a half mile 
of the river behind the Lampson 
blueberry farm, and includes levee 
removal, side channel construction, 
woody debris placement, floodplain 
connectivity, and extensive vegetation 
replanting. 



Tribal religion at 
center of Nevada 
gold mine fight 


By SCOTT SONNER, Associated Press 

RENO, Nev. - Lawyers for an envi- 
ronmental group and Native American 
tribes trying to block another expansion 
at one of the biggest gold mines in North 
America say the U.S. government - in 
concert with the largest gold company in 
the world - is making an unprecedented 
attempt to skirt two of the nation's fun- 
damental laws protecting federal lands. 

In a case that's been bouncing back 
and forth between federal court in Reno 
and the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals 
for nearly three years, the U.S. Bureau 
of Land Management and Barrick Gold 
Corp. have countered that the Great Basin 
Resource Watch and the Western Shosho- 
ne are exaggerating the harm the mining 
operation will cause to the groundwater 
beneath Nevada's Mt. Tenabo, and to the 
cultural and religious beliefs of native 
people who regard the water as sacred. 

The Obama administration is arguing, 
for the first time, that it has no responsi- 
bility under the National Environmental 
Policy Act or Federal Land Management 
and Policy Act to analyze those cultural 
and religious impacts because they can't 


be quantified. And - in the case of Bar- 
rick's Cortez Hills project - the govern- 
ment is arguing any damages from those 
impacts are impossible to mitigate. 

VV BLM very thoroughly analyzed 
the project's potential effects on Native 
American beliefs and cultural practices," 
said Ty Bair, a lawyer in the Justice De- 
partment's Environment and Natural 
Resources Division. But, he said, since the 
Western Shoshone didn't keep records 
about their use of the water, he said, vv it 
was impossible to analyze the impact to 
the users." 

Roger Flynn, the lead lawyer repre- 
senting the two Western Shoshone tribes 
and the environmental watchdog group 
based in Reno, refuted that logic. 

vv If you don't have to mitigate for 
degradation any time you can't quantify 
something, then BLM would be off the 
hook forever on Western lands for protec- 
tion of any cultural or religious values," 
said Flynn, who founded the Western 
Mining Action Project in Denver in 1990. 
vv That's a very dangerous precedent for 
federal lands in the West." 

See Gold mine , Page 36 
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Gold mine 


Legal Notice 


If you are a 
Native American 

Farmer or Rancher 


or the heir of one 
who was denied a 

USDA farm loan 

or loan servicing 

between 1981 and late 1999, 


The claims-filing period 
is about to end. 

To receive a payment 
you must file a claim 
by December 27, 2011. 


For free assistance filing a claim: 

call 1-888-233-5506 


or visit 

www.lndianFarmClass.com. 


Continued from Page 35 

U.S. District Judge Larry Hicks is 
expected to rule early this month on the 
supplemental environmental impact 
statement BLM complet- 
ed in March for the Cor- 
tez Hills project after the 
9th Circuit Court twice 
found the previous work 
insufficient and ordered a 
third try. 

The appellate court 
in San Francisco ruled 
most recently in 2010 that 
the BLM had failed to 
adequately analyze the 
potential for the project to 
pollute the air and dry up 
scarce water resources in 
northeast Nevada's high 
desert. 

Because mining opera- 
tions run into the water 
table about 500 feet be- 
neath the surface, water 
must be pumped out of 
the open pit in order to maximize pro- 
duction as deep as 2,100 feet - a projected 
total of 16.5 billion gallons of water over 
the life of the mine. Most of that water is 
being piped about 15 miles away into the 
arid Crescent Valley for agricultural use. 

Tutuilla 

Presbyterian 

Church 


A Christ centered, biblically based 
and caring congregation. ’ 



November 2011 

Nov. 6 - Worship and Commu- 
nionllam, Children’s Church 
11:30 

Nov. 12 - Women’s Fellowship 
Breakfast & Clothing Exchange 
Lowery Hall 9:30 am 
Nov. 13 - Worship 11, 
Children’s Church 11:30 and 
Annual Congregational 
meeting following Worship. 
Nov. 19 - Men’s Fellowship 
Breakfast Lowery Hall 8:30 am 
Nov. 20 - Worship 11, 
Children’s Church 11:30 
Nov. 20 - Community Thanks- 
giving Service at 7 Pendleton 
Seventh Day Adventist Church 
Nov. 27 - Worship 11am, 
Children’s Church 11:30. 

Pot Luck to follow 


Justice Department lawyers repre- 
senting BLM told Hicks during oral 
arguments on Oct. 6 that the agency's 
new analysis complies with all state and 
federal laws. Barrick has been operat- 
ing under the directions 
of the supplemental EIS 
since March and now is 
mining as deep as 1,500 
feet. 

Toronto-based Bar- 
rick, which reported net 
income in 2010 of $3.27 
billion on $10.9 billion in 
revenue, also argues that 
impact to Indian water 
users can't be measured. 

"BLM can't analyze 
uses that aren't speci- 
fied," said Francis Wik- 
strom, a lawyer for Bar- 
rick based in Salt Lake 
City. "Nobody told BLM 
they go every day to this 
spring to pray, or that 
spring." 

Tribal leaders say Mt. 
Tenabo is home to several Western 
Shoshone creation stories and the water 
running beneath it is a sacrament im- 
portant to maintaining the balance and 
power of life. 

Barrick and BLM maintain that the 
Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act that President Carter signed into 
law in 1976 ''protects public lands, 
not religious uses of those public 
lands." 

"The laws protect public lands, they 
don't protect individual beliefs," Wik- 
strom said. 

He said BLM has been "respectful" 
of the tribe's beliefs but their use of the 
water is only a "general, spiritual" one. 

"For those Western Shoshone who 
feel the water is sacred and should be left 
alone, we can't mitigate against that," he 
told the judge. 

But John Hadder, executive director 
of the Great Basin Resource Watch, said 
they have offered a number of alterna- 
tives that would help minimize the im- 
pact on the tribe's use of the water. 

"One way is just don't pump as much, 
but Barrick doesn't like that idea," Had- 
der said, because less pumping means 
Barrick can't mine as deep. 

"I don't like to say it, but it really does 
look like BLM is just catering to the min- 
ing company," he said. 

Flynn said BLM is missing the point 
in trying to calculate the spiritual value 
to the tribes. 

"They say we can quantify how 
many cows go up there to drink so 
we'll mitigate for that, but we can't 
quantify Western Shoshone uses. It is 
such a short-sighted viewpoint of their 
authority." 

Flynn said the ramifications go beyond 
mining projects. He said it could set a 
new precedent for logging on national 
forests as well as development at na- 
tional parks, seashores, monuments and 
battlefields. 

"If simply because you cannot quan- 
tify an entire Native American nation's 
religious views then you don't have to 
mitigate for it," he said, "well, then there 
goes out the window all protection for 
Native American cultural and religious 
practices on all public lands." 


Tribal leaders 
say Mt. Tenabo 
is home to 
several Western 
Shoshone 
creation stories 
and the water 
running beneath 
it is a sacrament 
important to 
maintaining the 
balance and 
power of life. 
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Last of chemical weapons 
destroyed at Umatilla Depot 


By SHANNON DININNY, Associated Press 

HERMISTON - Sirens sounded for the 
last time around a Northwest chemical 
weapons depot on Oct. 25 as workers 
incinerated the last of the chemical 
weapons stored in the region as part of 
the country's stockpile. 

The Umatilla Chemical Depot in 
Hermiston once stored 12 percent of the 
United States' chemical weapons, includ- 
ing deadly VX nerve agent and blistering 
mustard agent. 

Work to begin incinerating the weap- 
ons began seven years ago to meet a 2012 
deadline imposed by the 1997 Chemical 
Weapons Convention, an international 
treaty. Depot employees watched on a 
closed-circuit television screen as the 
last ton-size container of mustard agent 
was incinerated, applauding when the 
job was done. 

The completion of work there whittles 
the number of U.S. storage sites to three: 
Pueblo, Colo., Richmond, Ky., and the 
Deseret Chemical Depot in Tooele, Utah, 
which once held 40 percent of the U.S. 
stockpile but is expected to complete in- 
cineration in January. Once the Utah site 
completes operations, 90 percent of the 
U.S. stockpile will have been destroyed. 

There once were nine U.S. chemical 
stockpiles scattered across the country. 

vv The end of nearly 50 years of chemi- 
cal agents at Umatilla Chemical Depot 
has now come to a close," depot spokes- 
man Michael Fletcher said in a telephone 
interview. vv The local communities and 
the state of Oregon are a lot safer place 
now." 

Umatilla County Commissioner Bill 
Hansell said, vv It's been there virtually 
the entire life of everybody living in the 
area. We're glad it's gone." 

Two months before the United States 
entered World War II in 1941, the federal 
government began storing conventional 
weapons across 30 square miles of north- 
east Oregon, a largely agricultural region 
180 miles east of Portland, near the 
Washington state border. Weapons were 
stored in partly buried earthen bunkers, 
referred to as vv igloos." 

In 1962, the depot also began storing 
chemical weapons, and in 1994, conven- 
tional weapons were shipped offsite. 

The international treaty to rid the 
world of chemical weapons shifted the 


focus to destroying the substances, rather 
than just safely storing them. That has 
meant big changes for northeast Oregon. 

Thousands of tone-alert radios and 
shelter-in-place kits - containing duct 
tape, plastic sheeting and medical scis- 
sors - were distributed to residents to 
seal up a safe room in the event of a leak 
or accident at the site. Pressurized rooms 
were created as safety zones in schools, 
retirement homes and hospitals to pro- 
tect the public. 

Sirens were installed and tested in 
at least eight different communities in 
Oregon and Washington, and emergency 
management officials conducted emer- 
gency exercises each year. They will be 
dismantled and sent to Oregon's coastal 
communities to enhance tsunami warn- 
ing systems there. 

The stockpile of deadly GB nerve 
agent, or sarin, and VX nerve agent 
already have been destroyed at the site. 
On Oct. 25, workers incinerated the last 
of 2,635 ton-size containers of mustard 
agent, which causes blisters on skin, scars 
on the eyes and inflammation in airways. 

Incinerators heat the chemicals and 
their containers to thousands of degrees, 
then run the exhaust through pollution- 
removing filters and afterburners. 

More than $2.6 billion has been spent 
overall on construction and operations 
there. 

vv For decades, the residents of Eastern 
Oregon have been living next door to 
some of the most dangerous weapons 
the world has ever known, so dangerous 
that the world agreed they should be de- 
stroyed. Now they have been," U.S. Sen. 
Ron Wyden, D-Ore., said in a statement. 

The destruction of these chemicals 
clears the way for the local community 
to begin turning the property into an 
asset that will create jobs and generate 
economic growth throughout the re- 
gion, Wyden said. About 1,200 people 
work at the site, but that number will 
decline as some move to new sites and 
work to tear down buildings and clean 
up draws to an end over the next three 
or four years. 

Hansell, the county commissioner, 
agreed that finding a future use for the 
site is equally as important as ridding it 
of dangerous chemicals. Plans have yet 
to be determined, but officials are hoping 
for some industrial development. 


Head 2 Toes 

Full Service Salon & Spa 
1904 SW Frazer/ 379-0010 


Thank you to 
everyone for all your 
prayers and support. 
We appreciate 
it so much. 



Kimberly 

Weathers 


Head 2 Toes 

Full Service Salon & Spa 
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You know you want me in there to stir things up so just do it. 
Write in John Bevis for GC Chair. 
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* Get your free daily entry at Club Wild 

* Car drawings November 5 & 19 plus bonus cash drawing 
on November 12* 


'f+r? 


WILDHORSE 

RESORT ft CASINO 


NEW HOTEL NOW OPEN V\ Pendleton, OR \\ wildhorseresort.com 

Dub WiW -tor fitflf tfciHt. Management rwurv&j the right to liter, impend or Withdraw ofartpromoticm it anytime, 




WIN ONE OF FOUR 
201 1 LINCOLN MKX 
CROSSOVERS 


"Must be present to qualify. 
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NW solid waste advisory 
network meeting here 

TERF will be on display in presentation, tour 
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Tribal Title VI Senior Meal Programs 
Yellowhawk Tribal Senior Center, CTUIR 


60 yrs (anyone) /Veterans/Disabled= Free Meals 
55+ yrs- $3.00 

Under 55 (suggested Donation) = $5.00 
Call in and take outs welcome upon serving in-house elders. 
(541)276-0296 

Our staff enjoy seeing you each day and we have plenty of room 
for you and a friend, another friend and their friends! 

If you have any questions about our Title VI Meals Program or 
other services available for our Tribal elders and their families, 
please feel free to ask any of the staff 



Home Delivered Meals Requirements 

Elders should only be on the home 
delivered meal program if they are unable 
to leave their homes without great 
difficulty. Their inability to leave home 
may be because of illness, disability, or 
frailty or cannot ride comfortably to the 
Senior Center. 


Please Sign in & Pay at the Desk, Thank You 






MISSION - The Tribal Solid Waste 
Advisory Network, a non-profit alliance 
of Native American tribes throughout 
the Northwest, will meet here Nov. 8-10 
at Wildhorse Casino. 

The agenda on Nov. 9 includes a pre- 
sentation from Bonnie Burke about the 
Tribal Environmental Recovery Facil- 
ity on the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 
Following her presentation, conference 
attendees will tour TERF, and then tour 
the Nixyaawii Governance Center. 

TSWAN, according to its website, 
strives to make effective and environ- 
mentally responsible solid waste man- 
agement a priority on reservations and 
communities. 

One of TSWAN' s primary goals is to 
share technical expertise, information 
and educational resources, and oppor- 
tunities with one another, as well as pro- 
viding Tribal perspective to agencies and 
organizations designing waste programs 
so they are effective in Indian Country, 
according to its website. 

TERF recently was featured in a 
TSWAN publication. Here's what the 
article said: 

In the past, tribal members living on the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla’s Res- 
ervation in Oregon disposed of their solid 
waste in open dumps located across the 
172,000 acre reservation. The municipal 
solid waste landfill criteria implemented 
by EPA in the 1990’s (40 Code of Federal 
Regulations 257 and 258) provided insight 
into the potential harm that the open dumps 
may be causing to the environment and 
health of the tribal members. 

The Confederated Tribes quickly be- 
gan to evaluate other solid waste man- 
agement alternatives. Options included 
using rail to move waste to a regulated 
landfill, incineration or installing a new 
transfer station. They determined that 
a transfer station would be the best op- 
tion for eliminating open dumping on the 


reservation. 

Construction of the transfer station took 
place from 1999 to 2001 at a cost of $1 .3 
million. It was financed, in part, by federal 
government funding. The 13,000 square- 
foot transfer station was built by a tribally 
owned construction company. Waste is 
either collected curbside or hauled by resi- 
dents to the transfer station seven days a 
week. The waste is then processed and 
transported to an EPA-approved landfill 
located 55 miles away. 

Recyclables and household hazardous 
waste are collected, sorted, and stockpiled 
on site and transferred to off-site facilities. 
The minimum fee charged is $8 per bag 
to take out waste less than 200 pounds 
or $55 per ton, which remains competi- 
tive among other area transfer stations. 
Currently, the transfer station serves 900 
residents and 93 commercial customers 
throughout the reservation. The transfer 
station is currently 1,500 tons short of 
reaching the optimum operation efficiency 
level of 6,000 tons. 

Bonnie Burke, Operation Manager for 
the Tribal Environmental Recovery Facil- 
ity (TERF), launched an education and 
outreach campaign focused on the benefits 
of using the transfer station. The campaign 
educated people on the hazards of open 
dumping and the effects it has on both 
human health and the environment. The 
campaign also helped ease the transition to 
reducing solid waste by recycling. Targeted 
outreach and education to both tribal elders 
and children was a critical component of 
Burke’s campaign. 

Burke is conducting a survey of the par- 
ticipating tribal elders requesting feedback 
on the success of the curbside recycling 
program. Umatilla is also working with 
an intern to run an afterschool program to 
educate school children on recycling. Over 
a period of 10 years, the amount of waste 
collected has increased by 4,000 tons due 
to the TERF staff’s determination and out- 
reach and education efforts. 



CROW'S SHADOW 

INSTITUTE o/ THE ARTS 

NOW - Dec. 3 - Crow’s Shadow print exhibition at Humboldt State University in 
Areata, CA 

NOW - April 20, 2012 - Crow’s Shadow print exhibition at PDX International Airport. 


Nov. 4-6 - Cylindrical and flat bag weaving workshop with Joey Lavadorat Crow’s 
Shadow 

Dec. 3-4 - Medallion beading workshop with Maynard Lavadour at Crow’s Shadow. 

Dec. 4-17 - Printmaking residency with artist Janene Nagy 

Dec. 15 - Artist reception and lecture presentation with Janene Nagy, 5:30-7:30 

Please check our website at www.crowsshadow.org or call 541-276-3954. 

Become a fan of Crow’s Shadow on Facebook 




Crow’s Shadow Schedule 

48004 St. Andrews Road, Pendleton, OR 97801 - 541-276-3954 
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VOTE FOR 
IULIE TAYLOR 

Board of Trustees 

At-Large Member 


November 15,2011 

Your VOICE 
Your VOTE counts! 


Paid Political Ad 



WILDHORSE 


RESORT & CASINO 


Employees of the Month 



Cecil Guardipee 

Support 

Hotel Utility 


Best porter ever 
always on top of his 
duties and never com- 
plains when we ask for 
help! 



Debra Wohlcke 

Supervisor 
Hot Rock Cafe 


She fills in wherever 
needed. She trys her 
best to keep everyone 
happy! 



Tessa Minthorn 

Front Line 
Keno 


Tessa is the very 
embodiment of a 
Great WRC Employ- 
ee. She scores an 
A+ for each of WRC 
Key Success! 


Future of Montana bison 
migrations headed to trial 


By MATTHEW BROWN 
Associated Press 

BILLINGS, Mont. (AP) - Montana's 
newfound tolerance toward wild bison 
is heading to trial as cattle ranchers and 
county officials seek to prevent a repeat of 
last year's mass migration of hundreds of 
the animals out of Yellowstone National 
Park. 

State District Judge Wayne Phillips 
has been asked to settle a fundamental 
question: Are bison in Montana free- 
roaming wildlife, or should they be kept 
in the park to protect private property 
and public safety? 

Deep snows last winter prompted an 
estimated 1,400 bison to spill out of the 
park in search of food at lower elevations 
in Montana. Many were captured and 
released in the spring, but hundreds of 
the animals, also known as buffalo, for 
a time roamed at will in the 75,000-acre 
Gardiner Basin. 

That appeared to mark an end to the 
state's longstanding practice of shooting 
or slaughtering bison that leave the park, 
which claimed almost 4,000 of the ani- 
mals over the last decade. But now Park 
County and the Park County Stockgrow- 
ers Association want to revive restrictions 
on bison movement. 

vv I'm not anti-wildlife," said Joe 
Sperano, a 69-year-old member of the 
stockgrowers' group who lives north 
of Gardiner and runs a small number 
of horses and cattle. vv The buffalo are 
a different deal. There was never any 
problem with one or two. When we've 
got 30 or 40 coming through my place 
at one time, they want to go through the 
fences, rub on my house, destroy my ir- 
rigation pipes." 

Sperano said he suffered $2,000 in 
damages to irrigation pipes that were 
crushed by bison and additional damage 
to his house and an electrified fence. 

Lawsuits filed by Park County and the 
stockgrowers would overturn an agree- 
ment signed in April by federal and state 
agencies and several Indian groups that 
allowed bison into the Gardiner Basin 
during winter. 

Although some bison previously were 
permitted in limited areas outside the 
park, the agreement allowed them into 
areas where bison had been barred for 
decades. 

The suits contend free-roaming bison 
destroy private property, threaten the 
safety of county residents, and increase 
the chances that a disease carried by the 
animals, brucellosis, could be transmit- 
ted to cattle. 

An initial hearing is scheduled for 
Wednesday in Livingston. 

Attorneys for Gov. Brian Schweitzer 
and two state agencies are seeking to 
disqualify one of the stockgrowers' at- 
torneys, John Bloomquist, because he 
represented the state in past lawsuits over 


General Council Meeting 
Nov. 17 at 2 p.m. 
Nixyaawii Governance 
Center 


the animals. Hearings on more substan- 
tive issues were postponed pending the 
disqualification hearing. 

Even if Phillips sides in favor of the 
state on the larger question of allow- 
ing bison into Montana, Park County 
Attorney Brett Linneweber pledged in 
an interview with The Associated Press 
that last year's migration would not be 
repeated. 

vv The county's not going to roll over 
and say there's nothing we can do about 
it. People have a right to be safe," he said. 
vv There are steps we can take outside the 
legal arena, but we would prefer not to." 

Linneweber declined further explana- 
tion. 

Last spring, a Park County resident 
who claimed his dog was being threat- 
ened by bison shot and killed two of the 
animals and wounded several others. No 
charges were filed. 

Experts say tens of millions of bison 
once roamed across most of North 
America. At the turn of the last century, 
when the species had been nearly driven 
to extinction by overhunting, Yellow- 
stone offered one of the last refuges for 
the iconic animal. 

The park's 3,500 bison today make up 
one of the largest wild concentrations of 
the animals in the world. 

While they're clearly wild in the park 
_ where careless visitors are occasionally 
gored by the animals - the stockgrowers' 
lawsuit challenges that status for any 
bison stepping into Montana. The group 
contends they should be managed differ- 
ently than other wildlife. 

Officials with Montana Fish, Wildlife 
and Parks dispute the group's assertion, 
saying state law has classified bison as 
wildlife at least since 1995. 

vv They are, in the end, wild animals," 
said agency attorney Rebecca Jakes Dock- 
ter. v "Sometimes you can predict what 
their behavior will be and sometimes 
you can't ... That's what you have to take 
along with the privilege of living with 
wildlife on our landscape." 

Since the April agreement allowing 
bison into the Gardiner Basin, Dockter's 
agency has agreed to further study the 
issue before deciding what actions to take 
this coming winter. That will include an 
opportunity for public comment - some- 
thing not sought before the agreement 
was reached. 

To address concerns over private 
property damage, state officials working 
with several conservation groups have 
installed an estimated 1,500 feet of fenc- 
ing to keep bison away from Gardiner 
Basin landowners who don't want them. 

The pushback from Park County 
and local ranchers mirrors resistance 
to a related effort by wildlife officials 
to relocate up to 160 Yellowstone bison 
onto state wildlife management areas or 
tribal lands. 

Those animals have been kept in 
quarantine for several years to ensure 
they are not carrying the disease brucel- 
losis. When earlier relocation efforts fell 
through, the animals were placed tempo- 
rarily on a ranch outside Bozeman owned 
by media mogul and philanthropist Ted 
Turner. 

A decision on the relocation proposal 
is due next month. 
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Thank you letters 


WE WOULD LIKE TO THANK the many 
local people who made the 9 Tribes Suicide 
Prevention “Life Takes Courage” Camp a 
great success. Thank you from the bottom 
of our hearts to the following people who 
worked tirelessly at the camp: Dorothy 
Jones, Janice Hill, Marion Crawford, Becky 
Greear, Timur Gaston and Mitch Hayes Jr. 

Thank you Carl Sampson for being our 
Camp Elder. Thank you Linda Jones for 
gathering cooks and guiding the Daughters 
of Tradition in meal preparation. Thank 
you to Victor Bates for teaching the Sons 
of Tradition how to serve the foods and for 
leading the male sweat lodge. Thank you 
Raenita Jones and Ruth Jackson for lead- 
ing the female sweat lodge. 

Thank you Sonya Lloyd for assisting with 
transportation when we had unforeseen 
vehicle issues. Thank you Jess Nowland 
for your great presentation on how men can 
reduce violence in Indian Country. Thank 
your Armand Minthorn for sharing your 
knowledge, gathering the drummers and 
leading the service. Thank you to Fred 
Hill Sr. for mc’ing the pow-wow. Thank you 
pow-wow drummers. 

Thank you Elders for attending the Tradi- 
tional Dinner and a special thanks to Joann 


Watlamat for sharing words. 

Thank you Lost and Found Danny Bane 
for driving the Pontoon Boat and picking 
up tables and chairs for the picnic. Thank 
you Tim VanCleave for driving the bus, your 
patience and extra effort given. Thanks 
to those that assisted with the filming of 
the camp - Vaughn Herrera and Tyrone 
Frank- Watkins. Thank you Rhonda Ingram 
and Chet Tias for your willingness to be 
interviewed. Thank you Angel Pabon and 
Marcus Looney for performing. 

Also, thank you to Whittney Minthorn for 
instructing the beading class. Thank your 
Sons & Daughters of Tradition for assisting 
with the traditional meal. 

Most importantly we would like to thank 
the Umatilla Youth for participating in the 
camp; you are all awesome! Remember 
there is always someone saying a prayer 
for you and we care! 

Sincerely, 

Yellowhawk Substance Abuse Pre- 
vention Staff 

THANK YOU FOR MAKING ELDERS 

Honor Dinner a success. The Senior Ser- 
vices Program would like to extend a huge 
thank you to all of the people, programs 


Pipeline protest 


Continued from Page 31 

that requires huge amounts of energy 
to extract and could cause an ecological 
disaster in case of a spill. 

Tribal members said that the proposed 
route also crosses the Oglala Sioux Rural 
Water Supply System, directly threaten- 
ing the water supply of both reservations. 
They also questioned TransCanada's use 
of eminent domain along the route. 

Alex White Plume, a member of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe, said cowboys along 
the proposed pipeline route are the new 
Indians, having their land stolen from 
them by a foreign intruder. 

"Now cowboys and Indians are 
united in our fight against TransCanada's 
tar sands oil pipeline," he said in a state- 
ment. 

Hannah said it was special to visit the 
Pine Ridge reservation and see tribal 
elders and ranchers working together in 
their efforts. 

She said the Occupy protests through- 
out the country have given residents 
hope that they can be heard above large 
corporations. 


"People realize they have a voice," 
she said. "They don't have to be the 
silent masses anymore. They can speak 
up against the injustices, whether they're 
economic, environmental or social." 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribe in 2008 also 
opposed the original Keystone pipeline 
built to move crude oil from Alberta, 
Canada, to refineries in Illinois and 
Oklahoma. 

Tribal representative Russell Eagle 
Bear said at the time that although the 
route did not cross tribal land, he wanted 
to make sure that cultural properties 
important to Native Americans were 
protected along the route. 

The Rosebud Sioux and three other 
tribes in the Dakotas also filed a fed- 
eral lawsuit to block construction of the 
original pipeline, arguing that treaties, 
as well as federal laws and regulations, 
were broken during the environmental 
assessment of the route and granting of 
a presidential permit. 

A judge dismissed the complaint in 
2009, saying the tribes didn't show a 
treaty basis or that the government failed 
in its duties. 



For orders 
please call 
and leave a 
message. 


541-966-8336 
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Cayuse Country offers a unique array of 
flowers arranaments, home decor 
and specialty items! 


Native 

Natural 

Unique 


Delivery Available 


and local businesses who gave baskets/ 
gifts and helped decorate and serve. Each 
one of you who took the time, energy and 
willingness to make a basket, gather a gift, 
deliver a gift and volunteer made Sept. 9 a 
memorable one for all the elders in atten- 
dance. Thank you to the Board of Trustees 
who generously donated two Pendleton 
Blankets and necklaces to honor our eldest. 
Thank you to Sonny (Bill Quaempts) and 
Cher (Leila Spencer) for your wonderful 
songs and terrific entertainment. Also a 
special thanks to the Wildhorse staff who 
made such a wonder meal, and went the 
extra mile to serve our elders once the meal 
was prepared. 

We could not have had such a celebra- 
tion of Luau happiness and honoring of our 


elders without the strength and wonderful 
community and organizational support. 

God Bless all of you. 

Paula Wallis, Senior Services Pro- 
gram Manager 

THANK YOU TO ALL WHO ASSISTED 

with the Candidates Forums Oct. 26 and 
27 at Wildhorse Casino: the candidates, 
the audience, moderators Naomi Stacy 
and Michelle Thompson, Jiselle Halfmoon 
from KCUW, community volunteers and 
Wildhorse Resort & Casino for the use of 
Cayuse Hall and the amenities that were 
so gracious provided to us. 

Community Forum and Election Com- 
mission 



Wrppy "Birthday 
to n/iuj big sister, 
Michelle, 
who taught me 
true class! 
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VOTE FOR SANDY 

For BOT Treasurer 


MAKE YOUR 2011 VOTE COUNT 

From Our Past Leaders to the Present 
and for our Future 

VOTE SAMPSON, TREASURER 
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TRIBAL MEMBER 

HAVE YOU BEEN DENIED A LOAN BY THE USDA? 

We are here to help Native American farmers and ranchers who were denied loans by the USDA between 
1981 and 1999. 

Due to the recent Keepseagle settlement, you may be eligible to recover up to $50,000. Eligible class 
members can seek an award for damages up to $250,000 (amount will be based upon actual economic loss). 

Williams Kastner, a law firm dedicated to serving Indian Country, can assist tribal members in pursuing claims 
arising from the Keepseagle settlement. 

The Keepseagle settlement agreement between the USDA and Native American farmers and ranchers was reached in October, 
2010. Anyone eligible, will have until Dec. 27, 2011 to file claims for damages and debt relief. According to the settlement, 
individual claims may be filed under either Track A or Track B. 

Track A permits eligible class members to recover up to $50,000 by providing information under oath that they are Native 
Americans, that they farmed or ranched (or attempted to farm or ranch) between 198 1 and 1999, that they sought a loan or 
loan servicing from USDA during that period, and that they complained when they were denied a loan or otherwise treated 
unfavorably. 

Track B permits eligible dass members to seek an award of damages up to $250,000, with ihe amount based upon evidence 
of their actual economic loss. Track B claims must submit evidence that would be admissible in court to satisfy each of the same 
elements as Track A, and must also identify a similarly situated white farmer who received more favorable treatment. Track B 
claims are advised to retain individual counsel to pursue their claims. 


We will assist Native American ranchers who were denied farm loans — $680,000,000 has been set 
aside to pay c/aims. All Track B settlements require legal counsel — successful claimants can receive up to 
$250,000 and legal fees are capped at 8%. 


INDIAN COUNTRY HAS A LEGALTEAM 

WE INVITE YOU TO MEET YOUR ADVOCATES 

Our team of Indian Country Advocates will be able to represent individual Native American farmers and 
ranchers pursue these claims. 


DEBORA G, JUAREZ 

Enr $ iw Member of the N<jr*0Ji 

Two Union Square 
60 1 Union Street, Suite 4100 
Seattle, WA 93(0 1 
Phone: 206,628.6/8 « 

Fatt 206.62B.66M 

Email: djuarez@wil! iarrakaitrtef.com 

www, wil I iamskastner.com 


QJANAH M. SPENCER 

Enrobed Member of the fatomo Nation 

Two Union Square 
601 Union Street, Suite 4 100 
Seattle* WA W0 1 
Phone: 206,628-2783 
Fax: 206.628.66 1 1 

Email: qsperMier@williarnskaitner.eom 


HUNTER Ml ABELL 

Two Union Square 

601 Union Street, Suite 4100 

SeaUle,WA 98101 

Phone: 206-233,2085 

Fa h: 206-628.6611 

Email: kil>eliPwilliamska$tner.cofn 
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Battle over proposed Spokane casino continues 


AIRWAY HEIGHTS, Wash. (AP) - 
Spokane County commissioners were 
barred from commenting when business 
leaders opposed to a new Indian casino 
asked them for help in defending Fairch- 
ild Air Force Base. 

The Spokesman-Review reported com- 
missioners are bound to remain silent 
under a deal in which the county would 
receive payments to offset the effects 
of the Spokane Tribe's casino and hotel 
development. 

Commissioner Mark Richard defend- 
ed the intergovernmental agreement that 
requires commissioners to remain neutral 
on the casino project, which is under 
consideration by the U.S. Department of 
Indian Affairs. 

The Spokane Tribe's proposal is a hotly 
disputed issue in Spokane County, in 
part because the proposed casino would 
be close to the Kalispel Tribe's Northern 
Quest casino resort on the western out- 
skirts of Spokane. The Spokane Tribe's 
proposed casino needs federal permis- 
sion because it would be located off their 
reservation. 

County commissioners A1 French and 
Todd Mielke are looking for ways to 

ND tribal official, wife 
sentenced for theft 

GRAND FORKS, N.D. (AP) - A former 
Spirit Lake Nation councilman and his 
wife won't serve prison time for stealing 
from the tribe. 

U.S. Attorney Timothy Pur don says 
69-year-old Carl Walking Eagle of Fort 
Totten was sentenced Wednesday to 
about four months of home detention to 
be followed by three years of supervised 
release, and 65-year-old Barbara Walk- 
ing Eagle was sentenced to two years of 
supervised release. 

The couple also must pay about $8,400 
in restitution, and Carl Walking Eagle 
was fined $1,000 and also ordered to 
write a letter of apology to the tribe. 

The Walking Eagles were accused of 
hiding household income so they could 
get fuel assistance. Carl Walking Eagle 
was the tribe's vice chairman at the time. 
The couple pleaded guilty in August to 
theft and embezzlement charges. 


regain their ability to influence the deci- 
sion on permitting a 14-story casino hotel 
near the flight path of Fairchild training 
missions. 

The hotel is the sort of v "encroach- 
ment" that would weigh against Fairch- 
ild in another round of military base 
closures expected in 2014, according to 
Greg Bever, past chairman of Greater 
Spokane Incorporated, the region's eco- 
nomic development agency. 

vv We need the county's voice on this is- 
sue," Bever told commissioners this week. 

Bever and Greater Spokane President 
Rich Hadley opposed the Spokane's 
casino proposal in a Sept. 12 letter to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

vv We are concerned that the 4,500 jobs 
at FAFB will be placed at risk if a major 
casino resort complex is developed," 
they wrote. 

In addition to navigational interfer- 
ence, they cited concerns about putting 
large concentrations of people in the path 
of hundreds of monthly flights at less 
than 2,000 feet from the ground. 

Richard said he felt vv kind of am- 


bushed" by Bever' s comments. He said 
he supported the Spokane Tribe's Airway 
Heights proposal as a matter of fairness. 
While the Kalispel Tribe already has an 
Airway Heights casino, the Spokanes are 
vv the tribe for which this community is 
named," Richard said. 

Spokane Tribe Chairman Greg Abra- 
hamson said Wednesday the project 
poses no navigational threat to Fairchild 
or the nearby Spokane International 
Airport. 

He pointed to a Nov. 3 ruling by the 
Federal Aviation Administration that the 
tribal hotel tower wouldn't interfere with 
navigation and needn't have warning 
lights or markings. 

vv The tribe has met with Fairchild of- 
ficials and no so-called encroachment' is- 
sues have been identified," Abrahamson 
said in a news release. 

He said the development, on 140 acres 
at the western edge of Airway Heights, 
is expected to generate 3,800 permanent 
and part-time jobs. It will include retail 
shops, medical offices and a tribal cul- 
tural center. 


Community 

Forum 

Meeting 

Mission 
Senior Center 

Nov. 28, 2011 

5 PM potluck 

6 PM Meeting 

Kit Morgan, Legal Aid 
“Surrogate Decision Making” 

Noelle Richards - 
RARE youth projects 

Come join us! 
more info call 

541-429-7386 


Judge issues ruling on 
tribes and child support 

JUNEAU, Alaska (AP) - A judge's 
ruling allowing Tlingit and Haida tribal 
courts in southeast Alaska to adjudicate 
child support in cases involving tribe 
members is being touted as a victory for 
tribal authority. 

vv The Court's order reaffirms the 
Tribe's inherent jurisdiction to handle the 
full range of family law issues affecting 
its citizens, including the particular issue 
of child support for the benefit of tribal 
children," the Central Council of Tlingit 
and Haida Tribes of Alaska said follow- 
ing last week's Superior Court ruling. 

In his ruling. Judge Philip Pallenberg 
delineated a long history of complica- 
tions that he said were inevitable with a 
system of dual sovereignty. 


Merrill Lynch Wealth Management is a registered trademark of Sank of America Corporation. Merrill Lynch Wealth 
Management makes available products and services offered by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated, a 
registered broker-dealer and member SIPC, and other subsidiaries of Bank of America Corporation. Investment products: 



MERRILL LYNCH IS PROUD TO BE PART OF THE 
CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE UMATILLA 
INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Now, help from a one-on-one advocate who knows where you 
are and where you want to go is more important than ever. 

A Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor is an invaluable local resource 
with access to the abundant resources of Bank of America to 
help you plan, grow and imagine. 


Lu d wig/Oksenvaag/Fuson 

David Ludwig, CFM 

Vice President 

Wealth Management Advisor 
P.IA Program Portfolio Manager 

Chris Fuson, CFP*, Financial Ad 

(866) 597-8314 

MerrilL Lynch 

1201 Pacific Avenue, #1800 
Tacoma, WA 98402 

fa.ml.com/Ludwig/Oksenvaag/F 
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Ww Wealth Management 

Bank of America Corporation 


Are Not FDIC Insured 


Are Not Bank Guaranteed 


May Lose Value 


Tara, We’re Sad. 
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FishCo completes pilot test 


Continued from Page 3 

test, Brending said, will be used to deter- 
mine a monthly rate, any initial connec- 
tion fee, and possible improvement needs 
for the treatment plant in White Salmon. 

In addition to an agreement with 
Bingen, FishCo needs to obtain a permit 
from the Washington DOE to operate the 
facility with full capacity next fall. 

Meanwhile, there's enthusiasm on 
the river. 

"The fishermen are really excited. 
They're saying 'Finally we have activity 
at FishCo'," said Kat Brigham, FishCo 
secretary as well as secretary for the 
Umatilla Tribes' governing body. "Now 
that we have the test run we can sit down 
and talk about what needs to be done, 
and establish a schedule so we can start 
processing in the fall when we have the 
largest catch." 

American-Canadian, which processes 
roughly 6 million pounds of seafood an- 
nually, purchased fish from Columbia 
River (fall Chinook as well as steelhead 
and coho) from Tribal fishers and from 
wholesale fish buyers for the test. (Amer- 
ican-Canadian has been buying salmon 
along the Columbia River for years, Teo 
said.) 

"We wanted to work with somebody 
with proven experience with process- 
ing," Teo said. "We didn't want to 
purchase salmon by ourselves this 
time. American-Canadian processed 
the fish they purchased and owned 
the fish from beginning to end. They 
bought from tribal harvesters and took 
the fish back to Bellingham after it was 
processed." 

Adhering to the test guidelines from 
Bingen, about 16,000 pounds (about 880 


fish averaging 18 pounds apiece) were 
processed each day for four days in the 
first week. 

"It doesn't sound like much, but 
that's what the city asked for," Teo said. 

It normally would take an American- 
Canadian crew 
of 12-14 persons 
about an hour and 
a half to "head and 
gut" 880 salmon, 
but it took 2-3 
hours on that first 
day because Fish- 
Co didn't have ad- 
equate equipment. 

"It took a little 
longer than in their 
facility because we 
didn't have the 
same processing 
lines," Teo said. 

"They brought as 
much equipment 
as they had avail- 
able, but we still 
had to use a make- 
shift line." 

In the second 
week, Bingen and 
the DOE asked for 30,000 pounds of fish 
for at least two days in a row. Teo said 
FishCo had hoped to run 30,000 through 
for four days, but that many fish were 
not available. 

"It all depends on the harvest and the 
number we're able to buy," Teo said. 
"That second week we had one day with 
30,400 pounds." 

Teo believes that when FishCo is up 
and operating with proper equipment 
and trained tribal members on the pro- 
cessing line, the facility should be able to 


process 78,000 to 100,000 pounds of fish 
per day, which he said is the industry 
average. 

The facility would not run everyday 
all day, and the processing would follow 
the harvest seasons. 

"It would prob- 
ably be about 12 
weeks out of the 
fall season and 
we'd scale back 
in the spring and 
summer," he said. 

In addition to 
tribally caught 
and processed 
salmon that could 
be branded, mar- 
keted and sold, the 
facility expects to 
process ceremoni- 
al and subsistence 
salmon for the 
Tribes' members. 

"Tribes are 
paying someone 
to process cer- 
emonial fish right 
now," Teo said. 
"We hope to be 
able to process those fish also." 

Teo said FishCo eventually will be 
purchasing fish directly from tribal fish- 
ers as well as product from fish buyers. 

"A concern for FishCo is that we 
have an adequate supply of fish for a 
viable operation," he said. "It is not 
the intent to take away from the buy- 
ers' operations. We have a buying and 
processing plan in the works right now 
to work with fish buyers on the Colum- 
bia River." 

Overall, Teo said there were no real 


surprises. 

"What we were trying to do with the 
city is fill their waste water line with as 
much as we could for a worst case sce- 
nario on a large run," Teo said. "When we 
did that, we believe there was no impact 
to the city's facility." 

At the request of the tribes, the Corps 
of Engineers built the facility for $4.2 mil- 
lion in 2006, but it took four years before 
the tribes came together as a non-profit 
corporation. It was the first time that the 
four Columbia River treaty fishing tribes 
have partnered in an economic develop- 
ment initiative. 

In August of 2010, FishCo elected 
Virgil Lewis, Yakama, president; Ryan 
Smith, Warm Springs, vice-president; 
Brigham as secretary; and Larry Green, 
Nez Perce, sergeant at arms. 

The facility lacks line-processing 
equipment, but does include a blast 
freezer, refrigeration unit and regular 
freezer, and commercial grade ice ma- 
chines. (This year the facility provided 
about 2.5 million pounds of ice to tribal 
fishers along the river.) 

A feasibility study completed in 2007 
projected that the plant, which would 
be FDA food-safety compliant, could 
initially buy whole fish from fishers and 
sell headed and gutted fish to a primarily 
Northwest market. Later on, the plant 
could add products like fillets. That is 
still the goal. 

As initially envisioned, the facility 
would be operated for and by tribal 
fishers. According to planning docu- 
ments, as much as 800,000 pounds - 
that's about 40,000 20-pound salmon 
- could be processed in the first year 
of the facility. 


In addition to tribally 
caught and processed 
salmon that could be 
branded, marketed 
and sold, the facility 
expects to process 
ceremonial and 
subsistence salmon 
for the Tribes’ 
members. 
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Traditional game gets new life 


By KIM ARCHER, Tulsa World 

GLENPOOL, Okla. (AP) - Twelve- 
year-old Derek Hill rolled a round disc 
made of Oklahoma sandstone down a 
well-worn path while two other sixth- 
graders threw wooden poles trying to 
hit the rolling stone. 

Whoever hit the stone got a point, he 
said. Caleb Bigpond, 12, who is Muscogee 
Creek and Pawnee, stood at the other end 
to roll the stone back. 

vv It's fun," said Hill, who is Muscogee 
Creek and Euchee. vv Every time I throw 
the pole, it feels like I keep getting bet- 
ter at it." 

The students were playing a variation 
of a historic American Indian game called 
chunkey (or tchung-kee). Traditionally, 
players try to get their poles or spears 
as close as possible to where the stone 
stops rolling. 

Once the favorite pastime of many 
tribes, including Cherokees, Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, the centuries-old game 
has become a lost art, said Kristi Col- 
lington, director of Indian Education for 
Glenpool Public Schools. 

VV I have only seen one stone for sale 
in my life" Collington said. vv They are 
extremely hard and time-consuming to 
make." 

The chunkey stones are traditionally 
made of hard stone hand-sculpted into 
a disc shape about five to seven inches 
in diameter. The polished stone has de- 
pressions on each side. Even centuries 
ago, chunkey stones were cherished and 
typically each village had only one. 

After the class used rolls of masking 
tape and unsharpened pencils to teach 
students about the game. Creek elder 
Ben Yahola loaned his chunkey set so 
students could see a real stone. But he felt 
the school needed its own set. 

Feds give Cherokees 
frozen freedmen funds 

TULSA, Okla. (AP) - The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment is releasing $39 million it had been 
withholding from the Cherokee Nation, 
after the tribe made good on its promise 
to allow the descendants of slaves once 
owned by its members to vote in its recent 
election for chief. 

Newly-elected Principal Chief Bill 
John Baker announced the release of the 
funds on Friday. HUD froze the money 
after the tribe's Supreme Court issued a 
ruling in August upholding the tribe's 
decision to expel about 2,800 of the 
slaves' descendants, who are known as 
freedmen. 

The 300,000-member tribe eventually 
brokered a deal with the freedmen in 
federal court that cleared them to vote 
in the special election for chief. 

Baker defeated incumbent Chad Smith 
by nearly 1,600 votes in balloting that 
ended Oct. 8. A ceremonial inauguration 
is planned for Nov. 6 in Tahlequah. 

Balloting for chief was initially con- 
ducted in June, but the results of that 
election were reversed several times on 
recounts _ with Smith and Baker each 
being declared the winner twice. After 
the fifth count again turned up differ- 
ent numbers, the tribal Supreme Court 
ordered a new election. 


So Collington set her mind to getting 
a real stone and approached EuroCraft, a 
marble and granite fabrication company 
in Glenpool, to make it. Yahola' s stone 
was shown to the company as a template. 

EuroCraft donated the stone," Col- 
lington said. VV I am so grateful to them 
because I maybe had about $200 from 
my Indian Education budget to spend." 

Bringing the game back to life for her 
students is part of keeping American 
Indian culture alive, she said. 

vv It's important for students to get 
outside and get a sense of what it would 
be like to hunt for food and get an appre- 
ciation for where our food comes from," 
Collington said. 

Not only did the game allow Indian 
warriors _ who used spears in the game _ 
to sharpen their hunting skills, but it was 
central to each tribe's social and cultural 
growth, she said. 

vv The game was so important that 
many high-class warriors would even 
be buried with a chunkey stone," said 
Collington, who is Cherokee. v Tve heard 
of instances where warriors would bet 
their wives. We (Indians) have always 
gambled." 

In Glenpool schools, 34 percent of its 
student body is American Indian, she 
said. 

vv (Euro Craft's donation) helps us ac- 
complish our goals in the program, which 
are to promote cultural awareness and 
providing an opportunity to students to 
learn about language, history and cus- 
toms that they may not otherwise have," 
Collington said. 


Indian Education 

Coordinators 

Mission and Purpose 

The purpose of this program is to improve the American 
Indian students’ academic performance and help them 
achieve the same state and district standards developed 
for all students by providing supplemental educational 
services to the already existing programs of the schools 
and school districts. 

Objectives 

• Address the culturally related academic needs of 
American Indian/Alaska Native Students and in particular 
provide academic support in Reading and Math through 
tutorial support and counseling referrals. 

• Monitor the attendance of American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive students and provide referrals to the Tribes’ Truancy 
Program to improve attendance. 

If you have any questions regarding the Indian Education 
in your child’s school please do not hesitate to call them. 

Indian Education Coordinators 

Seth Christensen - Lincoln, Sherwood, McKay, Elementary 
Schools, 541-276-2351 

Susan Ely-Athena-Weston School District, 541-429-7821 

Sally Kosey - Washington Elementary School, 541-966- 
3560 

Janet Maddern - Nixyaawii Community School and Pilot 
Rock School District, West Hills Elementary School, 
541-429-7827 

Randy Minthorn - Pendleton High and Alternative School, 
541-276-3621 

Brent Spencer - Sunridge Middle School, 541-276-4560 

School Phone Numbers 

Lincoln Elementary School - 541-276-2351 

McKay Elementary School - 541-966-3000 

Nixyaawii Community School - 541-429-7900 

Pendleton High School - 541-966-3800 

Pilot Rock School - 541-443-2361 

Sherwood Elementary School - 541-276-1165 

Sunridge Middle School - 541-276-4560 

Washington Elementary School - 541-276-2241 

West Hills Elementary School - 541-276-2543 


Paid Political Ad 

Re-Elect 

Leo Stewart 

BOT Vice Chairman 

BOT Vice Chairman 8 years (2003-2011) 

Retired after 31 years at Qwest 
U.S. Army Honorably Discharged 
Currently, serve QL formerly serv§d_ OK 

- Health Commission 

- Walla Walla Veterans Cares Team 

- Law and Order Committee 

- Timine (Energy Board) 

- Commission on Indian Services, chairman 2 yrs 

- Columbia Basn Policy Board of Washington 

- Tribal Water Rights Negotiation Team 

- Healing Lodge, member and chairman 

- Board of Pendleton Academies 

- Alcohol and Drug Team of CTUIR 

Supportive of community - Yellowhawk Fun Run, Salmon Walk, White 
Bison, Youth basketball (coach) 

Priorities 

1. Health and human services 

2. Treaty rights and natural resources, water rights and First Foods 

3. Promote economic diversity to strengthen our economy within the 
Tribe, for land, education, housing, jobs. 

I consider myself an open-minded and objective person. 

I will make sound decisions based on information given to me. Finally, I 
consider myself an independent thinker as well as team player. 



Come see our stock of vinyl 



Vinyl 
Flooring 
Starting at 
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Soft-Step Interiors 

Carpet Vinyl Tile Laminate Hardwood 

• Top Brands • Professional Installation • Great Service 



541-278-0500 

- 905 SW Dorion - Pendleton, Oregon 

- softstep@eotnet.net 
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Mission Assembly 
of God Church 

Invites you to join in our Sunday 
morning worship service at the 
church at 47328 on Shortmile 
Road. 

Phone: 966-9520 

Service Time 
Sunday 

9 am -10 am Coffee Hour 
10 am - 11 am Sunday School 
11am - 12 am Worship Service 
6 pm FELLOWSHIP 
Wednesday 

6 pm Bible Study and Prayer 

Sunday Sermons 
Nov. 6-1 John5;14,15 
“The Confidence we have in him” 
Nov. 13 -Luke 4; 18 
“The spirit of the loard is upon me” 
Nov. 20 - Acts 9;6 
“What wilt thou have me to do” 
Nov. 27 - Psalms 70:1 
“make hast, O Lord to deliver me” 

Pastor: Vern Kube 
Jesus said, “Come unto me who 
are weary and burdened down and 
I will give you rest.” 

Hope to see you there! 


Election twist 



Continued from Page 1 

what they say has been a lack of trans- 
parency and a lack of willingness to turn 
over detailed financial reports. 

As far as we know, campaigns between 
candidates have not been mean-spirited 
with the exception of one of Althea Wolfs 
campaign posters being torn down. 

However, as reported by some BOT 
members, there have been some testy, if 
not nasty, words tossed back and forth 
between protesters and currently-serving 
BOT members, especially at the Oct. 27 
General Council meeting. 

Protesters braved below-freezing 
temperatures on the grassy mound and 
huddled against the rock pillars in front 
of NGC for four days, carrying signs 
and chanting. On the first day, Oct. 25, 
protesters took their concerns into the 
BOT offices and, apparently consider- 
ing answers unsatisfactory, began their 
protest in earnest with some protesters 
remaining outside the building through 
Friday, Oct. 28. 

Most of the Sampson family was there, 
including candidates Cathy Sampson- 
Kruse (whose picture was in The Orego- 
nian) and Sandy Sampson, plus their sis- 
ter Linda, who was the protest organizer. 
Brother Don Sampson, former CTUIR 
Executive Director, stopped by a couple 
of times (and penned a pointed letter to 
the editor in this issue), and Chief Carl 
Sampson sat in a lawn chair to support 
his children. 

A couple of other candidates - Julie 
Taylor and Leila Spencer - joined the 
protesters. Several BOT members came 


+ 


CATHOLIC HEALTH 
INITIATIVES* 


St. Anthony Hospital 

WE CARE CLINIC 



1312 SW 2nd Street 

(off Nye Avenue west from Red Lion Inn behind Charter Cable) 

Open Monday - Friday from 7 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

541-278-8183 


out of the governance building to see 
what all the commotion was about. They 
asked questions and at times sounded 
as if they were debating issues with the 
protest group, which grew from about 10 
on the first day to more than double that 
size by the end of the week. 

BOT members appeared to be mostly 
curious about the protester's complaints 
and motives. On the first morning, 
with temperatures hovering around 30 
degrees, BOT Secretary Kat Brigham 
walked arm-in-arm with protester Di- 
onne Bronson asking what the protest 
was about. 

Wolf reported that at one point protest- 
ers got in her face when she approached 
them. Wolf said later she was taken 
aback because she was treated poorly by 
people she thought were her friends. The 
protesters. Wolf said, weren't interested 
in listening to reason. 

BOT members talked for about an hour 
with protesters to hear their concerns. 
However, protesters did not appear to 
be satisfied with Board members saying 
funding for the school would depend on 
whether or not money is actually available. 

Later, BOT Chairman Les Minthorn 
told the protesters he liked what they 
were doing. The East Oregonian quoted 
Minthorn as saying, "This is your right to 
do what you're doing. It's also the right 
of the Board to deliberate and make sure 
that they have the funds to provide the 
numbers you requested." 

Two days into the protest the General 
Council met for its monthly meeting. It 
was there, with about 90 Tribal members 
in attendance, that protesters fired ques- 
tions - and comments - at BOT members 
who tried to defend themselves. Wolf 
called the protest a political ploy. 

Hines would not discuss with re- 
porters what happened in the General 
Council meeting, which is open only to 
Tribal members. However, copies of the 
proposed budget were made available 
earlier in the process, thereby giving 
General Council members more time to 
review and comment on the document. 

The protest was initiated by Linda 
Sampson, who, unbeknownst to many 
people, resigned on Oct. 24 from her 
Nixyaawii School Board position so she 
could lead the contrarians. Although 
signs ranged from "You Got Bailed Out, 
We Got Sold Out" to "Have You Forgot- 
ten Us?", the protesters' concerns boiled 
down to two - additional funding for 
Nixyaawii Community School and a six- 
week severance package BOT members 
approved last year for members who do 
not seek re-election or are voted out (as 
elected officials they are not eligible for 
unemployment compensation). 

The severance package was one com- 
ponent of a BOT Procedures Code for- 
mally adopted by the Board in November 
of 2010 (available at www.ctuir.org/ 
laws.html). It was the consensus of the 
protesters that the money BOT members 
approved for themselves would have 
been put to better use at the school. 

Nixyaawii receives state per-student 
funds through Pendleton School District 
16R. In Pendleton, schools also receive 
local funding based on property taxes. 
There is no tax base on the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation upon which to gen- 
erate additional funding for the school 
or, for that matter, to float a bond to 


generate capital to build a new school. 
Instead, Nixyaawii and any proposed 
future school will need funding from 
the CTUIR. 

The Finance Office has confirmed 
that if all nine Board members are not 
re-elected, the total amount to be paid 
in severance compensation would total 
around $65,000. No funds for the sever- 
ance packages were budgeted in 2011 
but whatever amount is needed would 
come from savings in salary (the BOT 
Chair position was vacant for nearly three 
months after Elwood Patawa resigned), 
travel and other line items in the budget. 

Most of the Nixyaawii School Board 
members were marching or at least 
standing around offering moral support 
on the first day of the protest. Those 
school board members included Trinette 
Minthorn, Andi Scott, Janet Maddern and 
Daisy Minthorn. 

Later in the week, some Nixyaawii 
students were released from the class- 
room to attend the protest. Principal Tim 
Sprenger defended his decision to allow 
the students to go to the protest as a learn- 
ing experience. Huddled with the adults, 
the students shared a bag of elk jerky and 
listened to a lesson on tape. Later, Linda 
Sampson read from the Treaty of 1855 
that most people would agree would 
pass for a lesson. 

Trinette Minthorn was emotional 
when she talked about her vote to allow 
Linda Sampson to leave the School Board, 
and, she said, her decision to protest was 
very personal. 

"I'm here to speak for my children. 
How will we take care of ourselves if we 
can't support our children and the gen- 
erations after that?" she asked. "I want 
to be an elder they support and respect." 

It was nearing press time for the CUJ 
and most of the BOT members were at- 
tending the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians conference in Portland, but 
the CUJ sent an email on Monday, Oct. 
31 to all BOT members, with several pro- 
vocative questions. Among others, BOT 
members were asked if they thought the 
protesters had any valid concerns and 
whether or not they think the protests 
could influence the election. 

Nobody who was in Portland respond- 
ed to the email by press time. Rosenda 
Shippentower, who did not travel to the 
conference, was the only BOT member 
who did respond. She said the protesters 
are simply wrong about her willingness 
to share financial reports. In fact, she said, 
as Treasurer she provides a quarterly fi- 
nancial report to the General Council and 
reports monthly to the Board of Trustees. 
She said she wanted to comment further 
but the Board is expected to speak as one, 
not as individuals. 

The Sampson women also did not 
respond to an email asking them to spe- 
cifically identify the protest concerns. The 
only response came from Donald Samp- 
son who received the same email request. 

"No other employee or tribal member 
gets these special bonuses," said Don Samp- 
son. "They funded this with tribal gaming 
dollars. They did this even when all tribal 
member dividends decreased. They got 
to cash in all their existing leave knowing 
they just voted themselves additional leave, 
which was worth over $20,000 each. 

See Election twist Page 47 
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Election twist 


Continued from Page 1 

"They got an additional 70 days paid 
leave over two years. No other employee, 
tribal member of non-Indian, gets this 
their first year of work. They have to 
earn it over five to ten years. The Board 
gets the leave without earning it. This 
puts their annual salary at $70,000 a year 
or more, plus $10,000 of severance plus 
$20,000 of unearned leave and that adds 
up to $100,000 each." 

Sampson further slammed the Board, 
of which he was chairman in the 1990s. 

"Most don't even have an education or 
the real job experience to earn that money 
anywhere but here because they can 
unilaterally decide this for themselves 
without any consequences. Well, many 
Tribal members at the October General 
Council meeting said 'No more, we're not 
stupid.' At that meeting, Sampson said, 
the General Council voted 37-8 in opposi- 
tion to the severance package and leave 
bonuses. The Board was asked to revote 
on the severance and leave bonuses by 
Monday, Oct. 31, and to report it to the 
CUJ so all tribal members would know." 

According to responses in the online 
questionnaire, most BOT candidates say 
they wholeheartedly support Nixyaawii 
Community School and agree that educa- 
tion needs a secure funding source. Those 
responses to a direct question about their 
support for the school can be found at the 
Tribes' website. 

There has been some water-cooler talk 
in the hallways that intimates some or all 
of the money requested by Nixyaawii 


Community School could be added to 
the proposed 2012 budget that will be 
reviewed in a BOT work session on Nov. 
9, and is likely adopted by the BOT on 
Nov. 14 or 21. 

It's fair to say the protesters will be 
pleased if the final budget includes and 
additional $75,000 to for Nixyaawii 
School in 2012, plus $34,000 next fall to 
bring students from 6-8 th grades to the 
charter school. But there's that uncom- 
fortable feeling for Sprenger who, at the 
risk of looking a gift horse in the mouth, 
says "the intent was not to include" addi- 
tional school funding in the draft budget. 

The Board approved a total of $275,000 
cash for the school in the 2011 CTUIR 
budget that they adopted a year ago. 
The proposed 2012 budget for the CTUIR 
that was shared with the General Council 
showed a $275,000 cash contribution to 
Nixyaawii School. 

Nixyaawii School Board members 
(including former board member Linda 
Sampson) say they have jumped over every 
hurdle the BOT has placed in front of them 
but never seem to get to the finish line. 

In an Oct. 4 letter he hand-delivered, 
plus sent by email, to BOT members, 
Sprenger outlined the course Nixyaawii 
has navigated at the request of the BOT. 

He reminded BOT members that a 
community survey conducted last sum- 
mer showed community support for 
the school, including parents' intention 
to send their middle school students 
to Nixyaawii. Sprenger said the survey 
indicated that Nixyaawii could add a 
dozen students in each grade, which 


Vote for 

ROBBY BILL 

At-Large 
BOT Member 



Look for me on the ballot 
under my given name, Robert Bill. 
Thanks for your vote. 

Paid Political Ad 


would bring the total enrollment to more 
than 80 students. 

In his letter, Sprenger reminded BOT 
members that he, as the School Board rep- 
resentative, presented progress reports 
several times, including the proposal to 
add grades 6-8. At the last meeting with 
the BOT, member at-large Bob Shippen- 
tower requested that the school present 
the expansion and financial request to 
the General Council. When that presen- 
tation was made Aug. 18, a motion was 
passed to reinstate $75,000 that was cut 
from the school's 2011 Allocation, as well 
as a request for an additional $34,000 to 
facilitate the middle school expansion. 

That would explain the protester sign 
that said "GC voted 38-5-3, denied by BOT." 

The protesters also zeroed in on a 
severance package the BOT approved for 
them and future Boards. The BOT Proce- 
dures Code, which contains the severance 
provision, was adopted in November of 
2010 by a vote of 4-3. The vote was tied 
at 3 for (Rosenda Shippentower, William 
Quaempts and Fred Hill) and 3 voted 
against (Leo Stewart, Kat Brigham and 
Aaron Hines) with the tie being broken 
by then Chairman Elwood Patawa who 
voted in favor of the Procedures Code. 
Two members were absent that day: 
Althea Wolf and Robert Shippentower. 

BOT members who favored the sever- 
ance package justified their vote knowing 
they'd be in dire straits if they were not 
re-elected. Because they are not consid- 
ered employees, BOT members are not 
eligible for unemployment compensation 
like many employees are. If they are not 


re-elected they wouldn't have anything 
to fall back on. 

Protesters allege that the Board lopped 
$75,000 out of the amount Nixyaawii was 
counting on apparently resulting in the 
elimination of an art teacher - and the 
art elective. 

A subsequent demand from General 
Council that its chairman, Hines, initiate 
a recall of BOT members who voted for 
the severance package failed to materi- 
alize for a couple of reasons. The Board 
questioned whether a sitting member 
should be leading a recall of members 
of the same Board on which he sits, and 
what Hines cites as a lack of time to 
gather signatures. 

Because so many were attending the 
NCAI conference in Portland, the BOT 
meeting on Monday, Oct. 31 was can- 
celled. 

In a one paragraph email to the CUJ, 
dated Oct. 31, General Council Chair 
Aaron Hines sent this message to Tribal 
members: "You had requested that I in- 
form you of the actions taken by the BOT 
via the CUJ on the decisions made at the 
October 27, 2011 General Council meet- 
ing. A work session has been scheduled 
on November 9, 2011 at 1:30 p.m. for the 
BOT to address the actions taken by the 
General Council. Since the CUJ will have 
been published by this date, the office of 
the General Council will issue a notice 
for Tribal member review regarding the 
outcome." 
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Attention Arrowhead and 
Stone Tool Knappers 

New supply of slabs of: 

Obsidian , Jasper ; Agate , 
Opalized & Fossilized Wood 

All slabs are 1/4” or will custom cut at no extra cost. 

Starting at only $8 per lb. / Pre-shaping available at additional cost 

Don Wagner 541-938-6988 


Properties for Sale 
on the Reservation 

Call Milne for details at 541-377-7787 


New Listing! 

A little piece of heaven on earth!! 
Gorgeous 1 8 acres with one of the finest 
stick built homes you will ever see!! 3 
bedroom, 3 bath, with large shop, that 
could be used as mother-in-law home. 
Price is $495,000. 


New Listing! 

Unique piece of property. 9.62 acres 
with two stick built homes!! Very well 
maintained homes with metal roofs, 
newer central air, propane heat. 40 X 60 
storage on property. 


New Listing! 

Gorgeous triple wide on 
10+ acres. Newer flooring 
(Brazilian teak), updated 
kitchen cabinets, fantastic 
view of mountains. Great 
barn/shop. 

Price $274,900. 


PRICE REDUCTION! 

Newer manufactured home in good 
condition, large lot with newer shop 
24’ x 36’. Good view of the mountains. 
Price $172,900. 

(#10088985) 


PRICE REDUCTION! 

1 50+ acres on Theater Road. 
Property is currently in CRP 
Great investment property 
close to 1-84. 

Price $199,000. 

(#10015515) 


Financial and Real Estate Services 

S. Main Street - Pendleton - 541-278-9275 

Call Milne for more information about these properties - 541-377-7787 


Clark Jennings & Associates 
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Whitefish basketball athlete 
emerging as professional artist 


By HEIDI DESCH, Whitefish Pilot 

WHITEFISH, Mont. (AP) - Colt Idol's 
ascension into the professional art world 
has come at a rather rapid pace. 

Idol grew up drawing, but his focus 
was on basketball. The 2009 Whitefish 
High graduate holds the school's scoring 
record. He signed with Montana State 
University-Bozeman to play basketball 
and later transferred to Carroll College. 

But after undergoing his third knee 
surgery, he decided it was time to take 
a semester off from school. So he spent 
the beginning of 2011 studying painting 
alongside his father, Dick Idol, a well- 
known sculptor. 

It was the first time Idol, 20, had really 
painted. He spent six days a week in his 
father's studio. After 5 p.m. he would go 
home and continue to paint. 

During the summer he presented his 
work to Stephen Isley. The gallery hosted 
a night featuring his work and his paint- 
ings began to sell. 

Idol returned to school this fall, this 
time as an art major at MSU. Then three 
weeks into the semester he quit. 

VV I started to sell more than I could 
paint," he said. VV I decided to postpone 
school again. Thus far it's going really 
well." 

At first Idol continued to paint while 
attending classes, but it quickly became 
apparent his work was in demand. He 
was painting as quickly as possible, while 
his next six paintings were already on 
commission. At the same time he wanted 
to create enough work for a collection 

Umatilla Reservation Community Radio jPdpJ 

io4.vn... 


in another gallery, but couldn't find the 
time. 

Idol knew he needed to be in the studio 
rather than the classroom, but still his 
own success surprised him. 

VV I was ecstatic to sell a painting," he 
said. VV A lot of paintings can sit there for 
years, but I had a couple sell in two days." 

Idol describes his work as the vv new 
face of the old west." Native American 
faces and teepees set on the plains are 
depicted in his oil paintings. 

v Tve always loved the Western feel," 
he said. vv My family has collected Hud- 
son's Bay items and Native American ar- 
tifacts. Teepees and buffalo just naturally 
appeal to me." 

Despite a devotion to basketball, 
leaving the sport was a relatively easy 
decision for Idol after his third surgery. 

vv It was not worth it to me to continue 
basketball," he said. VV I wanted to be 
physically active later." 

His new love for art is obvious as he 
explains taking a blank canvas and filling 
it with his latest inspiration. 

VV I flat out love doing it," he said. v Tve 
never done anything else that I wanted 
as a career as much as this." 

Idol can take a blank 30- by 40-inch 
canvas and transform it into a completed 
painting in about a week. He's always 
working on several paintings at a time to 
stay inspired. He paints one and while it 
dries moves onto the next. 

vv Painting is a complex set of problems 
that never has a right or wrong answers," 
he said. vv Painting will always be a chal- 
lenge no matter how long I live." 

Idol hasn't ruled out a return to school 
one day, for now he hopes to make art 
into a comfortable career. He would, 
however, likely choose a different major. 

v Tm a firm believer in school, but an 
art degree wouldn't do much for me." 




Inventory 
Reduction Sale! 
Everything on sale 
thru Dec. 31 




Oregon Trail 

Gallery & Trading Post 

621 Sixth Street in Umatilla 


Open Wednesday-Sunday 10-5 / Closed Monday & Tuesday 
On call 24 hours a day 

Call the store at 541-922-5123 / Evenings 541-922-5567 

GOOD ASSORTMENT OF BRAIN-TANNED LEATHER 
(SMOKED & WHITE) 

\ ^Antique Beadwork 

G |N/ f U | \ noid baskets and corn husk bags 
\ rn ean,n ^oli c i a ^^ nOld shawls with beadwork 
\ \o*^ Q ^^***^ DBeaded antique old and new shawls 

• Horsehide 18” Washat Drums 
•4 Buckskin Dresses: 2 Beaded, 2 Plain 
• Dancers: All-New Old-Style Headdresses Wolf-Coyote-Bobcat 

~ Men’s, women’s & children’s hard-sole fully beaded mocassins ~ 

- Timber wolf, coyote, fox and beaver fur - Roaches, shell dresses for women and children ~ 

~ White buckskin dresses for women and children ~ Old style trade cloth dresses for children ~ 

• White 3X large deer hides • Large ermine and otter pelts • 

• Adult and children’s jingle dresses and wing dresses • 

• Otter hair wraps for women and children • 1700-1800’s authentic old trade beads 

• Men’s, Women’s and childrens’ mocassins • Brain and commercial tanned hides 

♦ Same great selection for naming, memorial and giveaway gifts ♦ 

• Blanket Sale • Deer & Elk Buckskin • Wing dresses, Jingle dresses in adult and children sizes 
• Ribbon shirts • Leggings & Mocassins • Baby boards • Shawls 
• Drum frames •Rawhide - buffalo, horse, elk or deer 
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Judicial Branch 


Continued from Page 1 

Johnson dismissed them as red herrings 
meant to entice controversy. 

Among the complaints was that the 
proposed amendment wasn't drafted 
by General Council. 

Instead, Johnson said, 
the amendment was 
correctly drafted by 
CTUIR attorneys. 

Now General Council 
members will be able 
to give a thumbs up or 
thumbs down when 
they vote. 

"We've been ac- 
countable to the peo- 
ple," Johnson said. 

"When we say it we 
say it in public. Tribal 
Court is transparent, 
either in writing or in public. When I 
say 'not guilty' I have to say why I ruled 
that way." 

"Anyone who opposes the amend- 
ment," Johnson said, "would seem- 
ingly want to keep Tribal Court without 
documented checks and balances and 
the potential for personal or political 
infringement. Case decisions should be 
based on evidence and law presented in 
open court." 

Rather, Johnson believes, "The people 
expect the Court to interpret the law, ap- 


ply the law, and make fair and objective 
decisions. To maintain that, we don't 
want personal or political influence to 
affect the confidentiality and the integrity 
of the system. When you violate that you 
have an unfair system 
- only a chance at 
justice." 

It is important, too, 
Johnson said, that In- 
dian and non-Indian 
alike understand 
Tribal Court will have 
a fair and objective 
system to adjudicate 
problems. 

"People need to 
feel like they're get- 
ting a fair shot and 
this amendment will 
make sure that hap- 
pens" when another judge takes over, 
he said. 

Johnson noted that this proposed 
amendment follows a study in 2006 that 
recommended an independent Tribal 
Court. 

Copies of the proposed 
amendment are available at 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX. Johnson 
said he would gladly discuss the issue 
with anyone who asks about it. 


‘The people expect 
the Court to interpret 
the law, apply the 
law, and make 
fair and objective 
decisions.’ 

CTUIR Judge William Johnson 


Logo could ‘marginalize’ university 


ALTHEA 
WOLF 

for BOT 
Treasurer 

- Graduate: PHS, BMCC & EOU 

- Consistent record of GC involvement 

since 18 years old 

- Current record of supporting the GC 

as a BOT At-Large Member 

- A plan for a more inclusive budget process 

Paid Political Ad 



GRAND FORKS, N.D. (AP) - The head 
of the University of North Dakota's future 
conference says the continuing controversy 
over the school's Fighting Sioux nickname 
could overshadow its athletic programs. 

Big Sky Conference Commissioner 
Doug Fullerton says UND could become 
a "marginalized Division I program" if 
the issue drags on, and believes the school 
would "become of less use" to the league 


if that's the case. 

UND is scheduled to begin play in the 
Big Sky next season. 

The Grand Forks Herald reports that 
Fullerton recently received a letter from 
a group of nickname supporters from the 
Spirit Lake Sioux Tribe. 

State lawmakers are scheduled to meet 
in November to vote on repealing a law 
requiring the school to keep the nickname. 


Don’t forget to VOTE 
Nov. 15 at the NGC 



Tilings we wart you 10 kwiii: The Lifeline Calling PWLifeline discounts are available only la resident in states where U.S, Cellular is an eligible telecommunications carrier (ETC). To purchase this Lifeline Calling Plan or to receive Lifeline discounts, you must participate in one of the eligible programs and reside 
within US, Cellular's ETC coverage area based on the ZIP code of your home address. Lifeline subsidies may only be applied once per household on either your landline or your wireless service. Eligibility to receive Lifeline discounts will he verified annually. Lifeline Calling Plans support all of the federal universal 
services provided for in 47CFR Sec. 54.101. Additional terms and conditions apply- See store or uscelular.com far details. ©2011 U.S. Cellular. 


Wireless service is important to you. 
Helping you get it is important to us. 


With our Lifeline Calling Plans, U.S. Cellular® offers discounted wireless service 
to participants of certain government assistance programs. To get more information 
or to apply, visit us at uscellular.com/lifeline or give us a call at 1-800-447-1339. 


For just $ 26.49, you get: 

■ 700 Anytime Minutes 

■ Unlimited Incoming Calls and Text Messaging 

■ Free activation (*30 value) 

To find out if you qualify for the Lifeline Program, contact the Oregon Telephone 
Assistance Program at rspf.org or 1-800-848-4442. 


■ 

U.S. Cellular 
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Lamprey at Three-Mile 


Continued from Page 31 

reaches the Umatilla River as the lamprey 
navigate The Dalles and John Day dams, 
and enter other tributaries (John Day, 
Hood, Deschutes, Klickitat, Wind River 
rivers, and Herman Creek). 

"We're losing 50 percent at every 
dam," Jackson said. 

However, without proper monitoring, 
it's hard to say exactly how many are 
reaching the Umatilla. 

"I'd like to say the adult returns are 
from our translocation program, but it's 
difficult to say without seeing an adult 
that was tagged in the Umatilla River as 
a juvenile ," Jackson said. "We're talking 
about PIT (Passive Inter grated Transpon- 
der) tagging juveniles in the Umatilla and 
if we get them back as adults then we can 
say they were reared in the Umatilla." 
Current knowledge lends to the idea 
that lamprey are panmiptic in nature, 
and may not return to their natal stream 
like salmon. 

Although they can't say whether or not 
the returning adults were progeny of the 
Umatilla from released adults (annually 
as many as 600 to as few as 68, depend- 
ing on the number gathered from lower 
mainstem dams) in the headwaters over 
the last 11 years, the Confederated Tribes 
can point with "excitement" to this year's 
return, which is eight times higher than 
last year's count of 17 adults. 

A number of positive factors can be 
considered, Jackson said, not the least of 
which is higher flows in the lower three 
miles of the Umatilla River. That section 
of the river often dries up between late 


June and October, just before and just 
after the peak migration of lamprey, 
which cross over the John Day Dam in a 
July-to- August window. 

To remedy that low- water problem, 
BPA has funded baseline flows of about 
75 cfs through the federal Umatilla Basin 
Project, which exchanges water from the 
Columbia River for farmers who leave 
the same amount in the Umatilla for fish 
during the spring growing season. 

Jackson believes that extra water has 
pushed out into the Columbia juve- 
nile lamprey pheromones (a chemical 
substance that triggers migration and 
reproduction) that attract adult lamprey 
moving up the Columbia. 

Prior to 2006, those pheromones 
were stopped at Three Mile before the 
additional BPA-funded flows during 
that peak adult migration period. Once 
the adults entered the Umatilla River 
they also were stopped at Three Mile, a 
concrete diversion built by the federal 
government to irrigate lands in the early 
1900s, which incidentally caused expira- 
tion of salmon. 

But now the new lamprey ladder on 
the east side of the river is giving Tribes 
hope that lamprey can make a comeback. 
Built with funding from BPA's 10-year 
Accords Project Funding and a U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service wildlife grant, the 
pilot lamprey ladder project is designed 
to see if lamprey can better reach waters 
above diversion dams, in this case Three 
Mile Falls Dam. Prior to the lamprey lad- 
der, the fish - sometimes called eels - had 
to use outdated salmon bypass ladders or 



This year, for an unknown reason, the number 
of adult lamprey returning to the Columbia River 
is higher than in recent years. 


suck their way up and over about 20 feet 
of concrete to the other side. 

"Of the 138 we counted, 115 used the 
new ladder and 23 used the existing 
salmon fish way or climbed the dam," 
Jackson said. 

The fish ladder, with sharp 90 degree 
corners, was not suited to lamprey, which 
rely on the suction of their mouths to 
reach the waters above Three Mile Falls 
Dam. The new ladder has rounded edges 
with a 45 degree climb so lamprey can 
keep their attachment up and over the 
structure. Furthermore, the ladder is 
equipped with devices to monitor lam- 
prey passage. 

Although the value of the fish has 
been generally dismissed, the adaptable 
lamprey is a traditional and ceremonial 
food for Tribes throughout the region. 


"The Tribes have a vested interest 
because lampreys are culturally signifi- 
cant," Jackson said. "They are a prized 
fish to us." 

For years, Jackson said, state and fed- 
eral agencies have given short shrift to 
lamprey in favor of efforts to protect and 
restore salmon and steelhead listed on the 
Endangered Species List. Historically, the 
only use for lamprey has been as bait for 
sturgeon or as fish meal to feed young 
fry in fish farms. In the 1930s metric 
tons were collected on barges from the 
Willamette, then ground into fish meal. 

Jackson is hopeful that anecdotal 
results from places like Three Mile and 
subsequent research and monitoring 
will give lamprey a chance to continue a 
historic lifecycle that as adapted through 
the ice age, eons of volcanic disruption, 
even the Missouri Floods that created the 
Columbia River system. 

"Salmon have been around for 10 to 
13 million years. Fossil records show 
that lamprey have been on earth for 530 
million years, since before the Jurassic Pe- 
riod," Jackson said, noting that a CBFWA 
"white paper" is to be published soon 
that will provide the research behind the 
historic claim. 

"Lamprey predate dinosaurs," Jackson 
said. "These critters are really old and it 
bothers me to think that in my lifetime 
they could potentially go extinct. It's not 
acceptable; it's unfathomable to think 
they've been around that long and could 
be gone within my lifetime." 


0 VOTE 0 NOV. 15 ® VOTE 0 

John Barkley - BOT Treasurer 


• Experienced 

• Qualified 

• Integrity 

• Dedicated 

• Protect, Exercise 
1855 Treaty Rights 



• Former General Council Chairman 

• Tribal Water Commission - 12 years 

as Vice-Chairman 

Served on: 
• TER0 Commission 
• Land Acquisition Committee 

• Economic & Community Development 

Comittee 

• Constitution Review Committee 


As former Tribal Gaming Manager, Gaming Consultant, 12 years of experience with TERO, a parent of an NCS student, and 
experience in Tribal politics, I intend to build on that experience to realize a long forthcoming 
Tribal water rights settlement, a new school, clinic, new housing and community development projects that serve CTUIR 
members and reservation residents. Your vote Nov. 15 is critical for a new direction and opportunties for our future. 

Paid political ad 
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Louie Dick 


Continued from Page 2 

Program, Dick had a "special skill in communicating 
traditional values, such as Indian Law (Tamunwit) 
and First Foods to both Indian and non-Indian people. 
For Indians, his actions strongly influenced the First 
Foods-based Department of Natural Resources mission 
statements and program actions that are implemented 
today. For non-Indians, his knack for telling stories and 
giving examples greatly increased their understanding 
and respect of Indian ways and values." 

John Barkley, who also reveres water, said Dick was 
an inspiration. 

"He brought a significant traditional perspective that 
reflected a reverence and humility to use and manage 
water with diligence and sensitivity for all creatures 
of life," Barkley said. "I respected his 
words, compassion and devotion to this 
sacred resource and will truly miss him." 

Dick was respected everywhere he 
went and not just for his stance on water. 

Longtime friend Ron Pond said a 
good example of the people's respect 
was when Chief Raymond Burke, before 
he died, asked the community who they 
thought should serve as a chief. The 
names of Dick and Pond were among 
four put up for consideration. 

Two others sought chieftainships and 
Dick and Pond took it no further. 

Dick also was chosen to take a whip 
man's role but the elder who recom- 
mended him, Winnie Burke, passed 
away and out of respect Dick didn't take 
the position. 

"That goes to show that people had 
respect for him and his family back- 
ground - being from a warrior's family. 


the Red Elks on his mother's side and the Squeoch's 
family on his father's side." 

Marcus Luke knew Dick from the Longhouse and 
respected his ways. 

"He always expressed traditional values at the 
Longhouse in our language, which is needed today. 
To some he was stern, but ones who had traditional 
teachings understood." 

People understood Dick's vision for a sustainable, 
healthy world. He expressed it in many ways, not 
the least of which was in words that will live long 
after his death: 

"Water is life. Without water there is no life." 
Editor's Note: Louie Dick's obituary appears on page 10. 




Above, Louie Dick was involved in sports as a youngster. At right, he participated 
for many years in the annual Happy Canyon Pageant at the Pendleton Round-Up. 


Oregon Water Quality standards 


Continued from Page 1 7 

Legislature on the status of human health 
toxics rulemaking, including specific in- 
formation on the use of variances. 

EPA's decision this week follows the 
recommendation of the Oregon Envi- 
ronmental Quality Commission, which 
adopted the new water quality standards 
in August. The Oregon EQC sets policy 
based on recommendations from the 
Oregon (DEQ). 

At the urging of the Umatilla Tribes, 
Oregon DEQ arrived at the higher fish 
consumption rate after an extensive re- 
view of relevant fish consumption stud- 
ies by a panel of health professionals and 
through public workshops and comment 
periods that spanned several years. 

McLarren praised the work of the 
Oregon DEQ and the Umatilla Tribes 
for "conducting a thoughtful public dia- 
logue with tribal governments, citizens, 
municipalities, industry and others to 
understand the issues associated with 
increasing the fish consumption rate used 
in your water quality standards." 

EPA's approval is testament to years of 
collaborative work, Pedersen said. 

"EPA's decision endorses the years of 
hard work by the state and the Umatilla 
Tribe," Pedersen said. "The standard 
allows us to move forward as Oregon 
decides how best to reduce toxics in col- 
laboration and in a thoughtful way to 
improve water so fish are safe and the 
people who eat fish are safe." 

Pedersen said that without the influ- 
ence of the Umatilla Tribes, DEQ prob- 
ably would not have pushed as hard for 


new human health criteria. 

"Without their leadership the task 
would have been a lot harder than it 
was," he said. "I don't think we would 
have pushed as hard without the tribal 
component. Through collaboration, the 
tribes were instrumental in what we 
ended up getting." 

It was a long struggle arriving at the 
new Water Quality Standards. 

In August, the Oregon EQC approved 
the standards by a 4-1 margin, with Vice 
Chair Ken Williamson saying the stan- 
dards "provide greater protections for 
sensitive populations. As a society we 
need to provide these protections. We are 
moving in the right direction." 

The new rules put limits on 104 toxic 
pollutants (48 non-carcinogens and 56 
carcinogens) based on studies that have 
documented that certain populations, 
including Native Americans, eat more 
fish than the general population in the 
United States, and that toxics found in 
fish from Oregon waterways cause can- 
cer, and effect immune, reproductive and 
nervous systems. 

Prior to its efforts to develop these new 
revisions, DEQ developed and adopted 
rules in 2004. DEQ based the criteria for 
the 2004 rules on EPA's recommended 
criteria at the time, which used an as- 
sumed 17.5 grams (that cracker-size 
portion) for the general population per 
day fish consumption rate. 

At the time (2004) that Oregon ap- 
proved those standards, the Umatilla 
Tribes expressed concerns to EPA that 
the standards were not protective enough 
for high fish consumers and did not meet 


EPA's guidance that local data be used to 
make decisions on criteria. 

In 2006, DEQ, EPA and the Umatilla 
Tribes reached an agreement to work 
together collaboratively to revise the fish 
consumption rate. 

In what would be a five-year process, DEQ 
beganre-evaluatingits water quality standards, 
holding seven workshops around the state to 
share information and discuss stakeholders' 
views about the fish consumption rate. 

DEQ convened workgroups that 
looked at public health, and the fiscal 
impact and implementation of new 
rules. Workgroups included representa- 
tives from industry, local governments, 
non-government organizations, and lo- 
cal groups meeting to develop the new 
criteria with the intention of lowering the 
allowable amount of pollutants released 
to Oregon waters while, at the same time, 
considering variances and other actions 
that would provide affordable options 
to those that discharge those pollutants. 

Meanwhile, in 2009, while stakehold- 
ers were meeting to hash out a new fish 
consumption rate, Oregon DEQ and EPA 
were sued for failing to meet federal 
Clean Water Act deadlines. 

Because the rulemaking process was 
not complete - data, comments and in- 
put was not yet available - EPA had not 
taken action. A federal court ordered 
EPA to take action on Oregon's existing 
standards. 

In June 2010, EPA disapproved those 
2004 standards because, as agreed upon 
in 2006, they were not protective enough 
of Oregonians based on the amount of 
fish they are known to consume. 


EPA's disapproval caused the majority 
of the 2004 water quality criteria to no 
longer be effective, leaving in place the 
previous criteria of 6.5 grams per day that 
was adopted in the late 1980s. 

The new adopted rules address EPA's 
disapproval of DEQ's 2004 criteria and 
obviate the need for EPA to promulgate 
federal rules for Oregon. 

Meanwhile, the Washington Depart- 
ment of Ecology has started a process 
intended to prevent sources of toxic 
chemicals that contaminate air, water, 
soil and human bodies. 

Toward that goal, according to a news 
release from the Washington DOE, the 
state is asking for comments on a newly 
released technical support document, 
which focuses on fish consumption in 
Washington and existing environmental 
and human health information. The draft 
document is called "Fish Consumption 
Rates Technical Support Document: A 
Review of Data and Information About 
Fish Consumption in Washington." 

Washington currently uses an exist- 
ing fish consumption rate of 6.5 grams 
per day (26 times lower than the newly 
adopted Oregon rate) in its water quality 
standards. 

The draft document is available on 
DOE's fish consumption web portal, 
which can be found at www.ecy.wa.gov/ 
toxics/ fish.html. The comment period 
ends Dec. 30, 2011. 

For more details on Oregon's new 
standards, see DEQ's "human health 
rulemaking" web page at http://www. 
deq.state.or.us/wq/ standards/ human- 
healthrule.htm 
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Indian tribe uses tradition to combat suicides 


By TOM MAST ; Casper Star-Tribune 
CASPER, Wyo. (AP) 

It began inside a jail cell, where a 
young man hanged himself. 

What followed was a cascade of death 
that threatened to engulf the Wind River 
Indian Reservation. 

During August and September of 1985, 
nine young people killed themselves. 
Most were Northern Arapahos. 

Four of the victims were between the 
ages of 14 and 19, and five between 23 
and 26. 

Three additional victims, between the 
ages of 18 and 23, had ties to the reser- 
vation and to some of the other victims. 

Eighty-eight verified suicide attempts 
or threats also were recorded, the major- 
ity by young people 13 to 19 years old. 

Mental health experts from around the 
nation tried to intervene. 

""But it wasn't doing any good," Nel- 
son White Sr., an Arapaho elder, recalled. 

National media descended on the 
scene, an intrusion many people resented 
as insensitive and bent on sensationalism. 
One television crew tried to crash a vic- 
tim's funeral. Eventually, tribal leaders 
barred the press from Indian land. 

Almost as quickly as it spread, the 
contagion ended. 

Alcohol was a direct contributing fac- 
tor in four of the deaths. But in the ab- 
sence of concrete answers, larger causes 
remained matters of conjecture. 

At the height of the episode, an 
Arapaho elder remembered that certain 
ceremonies had been performed during 
an epidemic many years earlier. 

Prayers were said, and offerings made 


to the four directions and to the Creator, 
to purify and restore harmony in a man- 
ner consistent with traditional beliefs. 

Elders Nelson White Sr. and Craw- 
ford White said that's when the deaths 
stopped. 

Their account is corroborated by a 
scientific review of the incident. 

In a journal article. Mar gene Tower 
of the Indian Health Service referred to 
a "Traditional medicine" ceremony that 
happened at the height of the epidemic. 

""This ceremony was held following 
the ninth suicide," she wrote. ""It was an 
important cultural and spiritual event 
that aided in the resolution of grief and 
increased cohesiveness in the commu- 
nity. No further deaths occurred after 
this ceremony was held." 

She noted that while suicide attempts 
remained abnormally high for two 
months after the ninth deaths, these soon 
subsided as well. 

It was the power of community and 
a people's prayer that broke the deadly 
cycle. Nelson White Sr. said: ""We belong 
to the Creator." 

What happened among the Northern 
Arapahos in 1985 has not been forgotten. 

Efforts to forestall suicides today in- 
corporate ceremonies conducted in the 
Arapaho language, talking circles, sweat 
lodges and involvement of elders, all 
woven together in a kind of community 
safety net. 

Trained suicide interveners watch for 
early signs of trouble. Both the Northern 
Arapahos and the Eastern Shoshones 
with whom they share the Wind River 
reservation have suicide prevention 
programs. These efforts have been largely 


successful. 

In 2009, an 18-year-old woman shot 
herself to death in Arapahoe, according to 
records of the Fremont County coroner. 
Before that, a young person had not died 
by suicide since 2003, when a 10-year-old 
Fort Washakie boy killed himself. 

Between 2000 and 2010, 116 people 
in Fremont County killed themselves. 
Twenty-seven, or 23 percent, were 
American Indian. 

Chaos erupted. 

A 15-year-old boy threatened to harm 
himself with a knife; screaming and con- 
fusion ensued. 

The cops wanted to jolt the boy with 
a Taser gun; nobody wanted him to run. 

Into this tumult stepped Telano Groes- 
beck, only a couple of weeks out of sui- 
cide prevention training. 

"T was scared," he said. vv My heart 
was pumping." Would he say the wrong 
thing and make matters worse? 

Groesbeck began searching for some 
thread that would establish a connec- 
tion. And among the Northern Arapaho, 
there's always a connection. 

""The whole tribe's a family," Craw- 
ford White said. vv One way or another, 
we're related." 

On this occasion, Groesbeck knew the 
teenager's dad, which established some 
common ground. Slowly, a potentially 
lethal situation was defused. 

The Northern Arapaho tribe provides 
within its structure a support network for 
early intervention. 

A distraught young person confides 
in a friend, who alerts an aunt, who tells 
Groesbeck, who invites the young person 
to a talking circle or a youth sweat lodge. 


Groesbeck said depression and sui- 
cidal thoughts often are intertwined with 
drugs and alcohol abuse. 

In a sense, such behaviors are a slow 
motion form of self-destruction: v "They're 
killing themselves doing it," he said. 

The roots of destructive behavior can 
be complex, but Groesbeck said the per- 
nicious impact of bullying is sometimes 
missed. A child bullied at school might 
also be bullied in reservation housing by 
the same tormentors, and so abuse can be 
unrelenting. 

""The answer's always within the kid," 
he said. ""You have to listen." 

Suicide prevention efforts often are 
high-profile. Harmony Spoonhunter, di- 
rector of Eastern Shoshone Tribal Health, 
noted that a suicide prevention powwow 
was held in June. 

Powwows are major community 
events. They can be used as an opportu- 
nity to share information and galvanize 
community action. 

Suicide prevention programs in 
schools also are common, and both tribes 
actively seek to train people in suicide 
prevention. 

George Leonard, suicide prevention 
coordinator for the Northern Arapahos, 
likened the stirring of suicidal thoughts 
to a wild river. The goal is to rescue a 
young person at risk before he or she 
reaches the falls. 

Talking circles and sweat lodges pro- 
vide young people with opportunities 
to learn more about their language, their 
culture and traditional spirituality, and 
therefore themselves, he said. 
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LES MINTHORN 
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Political Advertisement Paid For By Les Minthorn, Candidate for BOT Chariman 



Bringing to the position over 40 years of experience and 
expertise gained from service to the tribal community: 

• Veteran, Korean Conflict 

• Member, Planning Committee 

• Chairman, Housing Authority 

• Chairman, Law & Order Committee 

• Member, Board of Trustees 

• Chairman, Board of Trustees 
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CUJ Sports 



Runners take over 
Wildhorse Golf Course 

Cross country runners from all over the region, 
including Nixyaawii Community School and 
Pendleton High School, competed in a high 
school meet at Wildhorse Resort & Casino 
Oct. 21. Above, Nixyaawii freshman Sharice 
Quaempts gets words of encouragement 
from her coach, Drew Johnson. Bottom left, 
Quaempts works her way up in the pack. At 
right, Weyekin Bill, a sophomore at Pendleton 
High School, makes the final turn toward home. 


CUJ photosww/Phinney 




Big Sky Alumni 
hoop tourney 
Nov. 19-20 

ARLINGTON - A Class 1-A Big Sky 
League Alumni Basketball Tournament 
is planned Nov. 19 and 20 at Arlington 
High School. 

The tournament, sponsored by Big 
Sky Conference Athletic Directors, will 
feature men's and women's teams invited 
from Nixyaawii Community School, He- 
lix, Echo, lone, Condon, Fossil, Arlington, 
South Wasco, Dufur, Sherman, Horizon 
Christian and Central Christian. 

All money raised by the two-day tour- 
nament will go to the Big Sky Scholar 
Athlete fund, which each year rewards 
Big Sky seniors planning to attend col- 
lege. Last year, the Conference gave out 
four scholarships. 

Players must be working for a Big Sky 
school district or be a graduate of a Big 
Sky school to be eligible to play. 

For more information, contact Aaron 
Noisey, Nixyaawii AD, or find "Big Sky 
Alumni Tournament" on Facebook. 


Thanksgiving basketball 
tournament for co-ed teams 

MISSION - A co-ed basketball tourna- 
ment is planned for Thanksgiving week- 
end, Nov. 25-27, on the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 

Games for the tournament, organized 
by Robert Van Pelt, will be played at the 
Nixyaawii Gym. All teams are invited, 
including city-league teams; the tourna- 
ment is not limited to Native American 
squads. 

There are, however, some player rules. 
Each team must have at least one girl 
on the floor at all times. Buckets will be 
scored as three-pointers for shooters 40 
and older, for youth 12 and under, and 
for all girls. 

Entry fee is $250 per team. Awards will 
be presented for first through third place 
teams, for all-stars and MVP selections, 
as well as consolation prizes. 

For more information, contact Van Pelt 
(whose team, by the way, is the defending 
champs) at 541-429-7115. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

The first American Indian Day in a state was declared on the second 
Saturday in May 1916 by the governor of New York. Several states 
celebrate the fourth Friday in September. In Illinois, for example, leg- 
islators enacted such a day in 1919. Presently, several states have 
designated Columbus Day as Native American Day, but it continues 
to be a day we observe without any recognition as a national legal 
holiday. 

In 1990 President George H. W. Bush approved a joint resolution 
designating November 1990 "National American Indian Heritage 
Month." Similar proclamations, under variants on the name (including 
"Native American Heritage Month" and "National American Indian and 
Alaska Native Heritage Month") have been issued each year since 
1994 

http://nativeamericanheritagemonth.gov/about/ 
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Tribal colleges hope to lure kids to hoops 


By MYERS REECE, Flathead Beacon 

KALISPELL, Mont. (AP) - On the 
Fort Belknap Indian Reservation, a land 
riddled with devastating poverty and 
perpetual unemployment, there are no 
scholarships. Basketball is played, as the 
saying goes, for the love of the game. 

Fort Belknap's Aaniiih Nakoda Col- 
lege is one of five Montana tribal colleges 
to officially form basketball programs 
within the last two years, joining Salish 
Kootenai College on the Flathead Indian 
Reservation and the Crow Agency's Little 
Big Horn College. 

The others are Stone Child College in 
Box Elder, Chief Dull Knife College in 
Lame Deer, Blackfeet Community Col- 
lege in Browning and Fort Peck Commu- 
nity College in Poplar. Aaniiih Nakoda 
is in Harlem. 

Now all seven of the state's reserva- 
tion colleges have basketball programs, 
playing in a league called the Montana 
Tribal College Athletic Association. The 
organization was called the Montana 
Tribal College Basketball League last 
year, which was the organization's first. 
The regular season begins in November 
and the league tournament is held in 
February. 

While the tribal colleges have long 
had loosely formed teams, the school's 
athletic directors say the league gives 
the teams a real game schedule, a claim 
to legitimacy and, most importantly, 
an incentive to attract young American 
Indians to college and keep them there. 

""It gets more students to our campus 
because Indian people love basketball," 
Gerald Stiffarm, league commissioner 
and Aaniiih Nakoda College's athletic 
director, said. ""It's just what makes In- 
dian communities tick." 

Some of the greatest prep players to 


ever take the court in Montana have been 
American Indians. The names border on 
legendary in knowledgeable basketball 
circles: Jonathan Takes Enemy, Elvis Old 
Bull, Larry Pretty Weasel and J.R. Camel, 
to name a handful. Camel is an assistant 
coach on the Salish Kootenai men's team. 

But the tran- 
sition off the 
reservation into 
college life has 
been rocky for 
a number of the 
state's top native 
players, if they 
left home at all. 

It is with this in 
mind that tribal 
college presi- 
dents founded the 
league with three 
fundamental 
goals, according 
to Stiffarm: stu- 
dent recruitment, 
student retention 
and developing vv the concept of the Na- 
tive American-student athlete." 

The state's tribal basketball teams are 
made up of enrolled members of their 
respective tribes who attended nearby 
high schools, except in the cases of Little 
Big Horn and Salish Kootenai, which 
have more established programs and 
recruit players from around the country 
in addition to locals. Little Big Horn is a 
member of the National Junior College 
Athletic Association. 

Basketball players must meet certain 
academic requirements and they may 
also garner outside recruiting attention 
- two realities that help foster improved 
performance in the classroom. At Aaniiih 
Nakoda, Stiffarm hopes the sport encour- 
ages students to buckle down for their 


two-year degrees, and then maybe more. 

""We want to do things for our youths 
to encourage Native American people 
to go into four-year programs," Stiffarm 
said. 

For all the passion and support be- 
hind the game, operating a basketball 
program on a res- 
ervation does not 
come easy. It is 
true that if you 
build it they will 
come, but enthusi- 
asm alone cannot 
maintain a pro- 
gram. The money 
question weighs 
heavily, even on 
the Flathead In- 
dian Reservation 
where the eco- 
nomic picture is 
more positive. 

The U.S. Bu- 
reau of Indian Af- 
fairs pegs the un- 
employment rate on some reservations at 
higher than 60 percent. On Fort Belknap, 
located in north-central Montana, Stiff- 
arm said the jobless rate at times soars 
above 80 percent, while a little under half 
the population lives in poverty. 

""Money is damn hard to get," Stiff- 
arm said. ""But we just dig deeper and 
we raised money to get those uniforms." 

In addition to securing money for 
the teams' uniforms, the college's 20 
student-athletes - out of 143 enrolled 
students -must raise a combined $14,200 
to pay their way and for cheerleaders, 
Stiffarm said. 

""With a community with that high of 
a poverty level, it's quite a task to raise 
that money, but we do it," Stiffarm said. 

Michelle Spang, the athletic and 
activities director at Chief Dull Knife 
College in Lame Deer, said her school 
once had a junior college men's team 
but in recent years the college has only 
fielded teams to play in the American 
Indian Higher Education Consortium 
(AIHEC) tournament in March. That has 
been the case for other tribal colleges in 
Montana as well. 

The Northern Cheyenne student- 
athletes who try out for the Chief Dull 
Knife team must endure odd and often 
late practice hours based on the availabil- 
ity of gym time at the local elementary 
school. Many of the players - some non- 
traditional students - are single parents, 
all without scholarships. 

Spang, who is the women's coach, 
can relate. As a college basketball player 
years ago, she had a baby her freshman 
year. 

""They played in high school and they 
were good and then they did what I did 
and went and had a child," Spang said. 
""Now they're able to be a part of an 
organized college basketball program. 
They're able to travel and meet new 
people and go to other schools and ex- 
perience that lifestyle, something they 
might never get to do otherwise." 

The socioeconomic conditions at Sal- 
ish Kootenai College in Pablo are less 
bleak. As a whole, the reservation is more 
economically developed while the four- 
year college is reputed for its academic 
integrity. And the basketball program 
is among the most successful of all 36 


AIHEC tribal colleges and universities in 
the nation, for both men's and women's. 

Though the college has had basketball 
since the 1980s, it's only been in the last 
decade that the program has become 
a national powerhouse. Both the men 
and women have regularly won AIHEC 
national championships since 2000. The 
teams practice and play in the $5.5 mil- 
lion Joe McDonald Health and Fitness 
Center, which opened in 2007 and was 
constructed with the help of grants. 

Zachary Conko-Camel, in his 13th year 
as head coach of the men's team, said in 
the early 1980s all seven tribal schools 
played regular game schedules. He's 
glad to see it happening again, as he sees 
great benefits in a team working toward a 
common goal for a full season. His play- 
ers, together as a group, have been able 
to endure the deaths of two teammates 
in the last two years _ one in a shooting 
and another in a drowning. 

""They become brothers and family 
members to me," Conko-Camel, the older 
brother of J.R. Camel, said. ""Our job is to 
make them into good players and good 
people, to help get them set for life." 

Juan Perez, Salish Kootenai's athletic 
director and women's coach, said since 
the formation of the league he has seen 
a decline in the number of players from 
other reservations who come play for 
his team. They are staying home to play, 
which is a foremost goal of the league. 
But players still stream in from out-of- 
state tribes. 

Lisa Bible of Big Arm, a shooting guard 
for Salish Kootenai, grew up watching 
Bison basketball and said she doubts she 
would have played college ball anywhere 
else after graduating from Poison in 2007. 
Her husband is James Bible of the men's 
team. She said most of her teammates are 
at the college specifically to play basket- 
ball or because of the school's academic 
reputation. 

vv This is all on your own time; it's a lot 
of work," she said. ""These girls want to 
be here. There aren't any scholarships. It 
shows their heart." 

But even with the college's many suc- 
cesses, both on the court and off, basket- 
ball dreams do not come without their 
obstacles at Salish Kootenai. For one, the 
programs don't have money for scholar- 
ships, which is problematic for the ath- 
letic department's goal of joining a league 
such as the NAIA's Frontier Conference, 
in which teams such as Rocky Mountain 
College and Carroll College play. 

Other tribal athletic directors have the 
same ambitions, though Spang concedes 
that such aspirations are hardly realistic 
for Chief Dull Knife College at this point. 
First the program must get on its feet. 
And while doing so, perhaps a few of the 
school's players will get recognized by a 
four-year school. 

""Maybe in the future we'll be able to 
offer scholarships," Spang said. ""That 
would be my dream down the road, but 
it's hard when you don't have a gym and 
you have to hold rental agreements with 
the schools to be able to practice." 

Stiffarm also has a vision for his pro- 
gram and it extends well beyond the 
reservation borders. He hopes the players 
can see that far too. 

""Hopefully one day we could send a 
Native American player to the NBA or 
WNBA," he said. ""That's our dream." 


~ Celebrating 32 years in business ~ 

Good luck to area teams 
entering playoff time! 


Find all your 

Nixyaawii 

apparel... 


Nixyaawii Letterman’s Jackets 
Nixyaawii hooded sweatshirts in cardinal, 
gray and black 

Nixyaawii T-shirts in cardinal and gray 
Nixyaawii hats (4 styles) and visors 
Nixyaawii beanies and stocking caps 
Eagles muffler with “N” for Nixyaawii 



Dean Fouquette's 

ij^ndleton Athletic 

249 S. Main - Pendleton / 541-276-6988 


‘It gets more students 
to our campus 
because Indian people 
love basketball. It’s 
just what makes Indian 
communities tick.’ 

Gerald Stiffarm, league commissioner 
and Aaniiih Nakoda College’s 
athletic director 
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FftWP Drstmt m r VAnr 


1550 Southgate Place 

Pendleton, OR 97801 
(541) 276-1571 


Hours: 

Mon-Fri 8am— 6pm 
Sat 8am-5pm 
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HOW OLD IS VOUR BATTGRYP 


Average battery 
life per region; 


■t o YEARS 
4 » ♦AM* 
3-4 YEARS 

2-3 YEARS 


o Over 30 Years Experience 
o Professionally Trainee Teetmieians 


Ask for 3 fail BATTERY CHECK! 

* FREE BRAKE INSPECTIONS 

* FREE ESTIMATES 

- SAMI DAY SERVICE 
|fln mast vehicles) 

o Premium Quality Parts 
o Best Brake Warranty 
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FIVE-THEATER 


And all-new larger Arcade and Child 
Entertainment Center 


OPENING NOVEMBER II 


NEW HOTEL NOW OPEN \\ Pendleton. OR \\ wildhorseresort.com 
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